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how in the world 


do the people at 


make bag-buying 
such a 


satisfactory experience? 


It could be. . . just good old-fashioned competence that 


makes dealing with Chase a real pleasure. 


It could be... helpful, progressive recommendations 
from personally interested, friendly Chase men the 


country over. 


It could be . . . prompt follow through and on-time 


shipments, for Chase is dedicated to customer service. 


At Chase, there’s much more to business than just 


selling goods. We live and breathe “Chase Better Bags.” 





Globe by Rand McNally 


Chase makes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, 
waterproof ... consumer-size bags and larger. 


Our 111th Year 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 
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NOW IT’S 


WONDERWALL 


new name for the “toughness champ” 
multiwall made from Clupak* paper 





Fertilizer, feed, cement, chemi- 
cals, seed, produce — everything 
that travels in a multiwall travels 
safer in a WONDERWALL. 

This superiority has been 
proven in the lab and in the field. 
WONDERWALL bags perform bet- 
ter because they’re made of 
tougher Clupak paper—the paper 
that stretches. It absorbs impact 
without failing where ordinary 
kraft paper breaks. 

WONDERWALL bags measur- 
ably reduce breakage. Also, they 
pack faster, handle easier, stack 
firmly ... and they cost no more 
than old-fashioned bags. 

For better efficiency and lower 
costs specify WONDERWALL, the 
bag that’s making ordinary multi- 
walls obsolete. On your next car- 
load, order a trial shipment of 
5000 and see for yourself. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper 
manufactured under its authority. 


MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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FROM SOHIO AT LIMA... 


a line of 


gen products 






S omo’s complete line of nitrogen materials gives you 
the full-range flexibility you need in manufacturing 
high-analysis finished goods. Choose from a long list 
of Sohiogen® Solutions, anhydrous and aqua ammonia 
and Sohigro® Urea to meet your exacting requirements. 
The “Man from Sohio” will be glad to help you with 
formulations ...and explain how you can benefit from 
Service at Sohio. Call him soon. 
























A complete line of Sohio nitrogen products 
for fertilizer manufacture 


Ammonium Nitrate — Urea — 
Ammonia Solutions Ammonia Solutions 


Sohiogen 4424 
Sohiogen 4122 
Sohiogen 4526 
Sohiogen 4730 
Sohiogen 4126 


[ Urea and ammonia 
in 45% nitrogen 
solutions, winter 
and summer grades, 
and high urea con- 


Old-line and con- 
centrated solutions 
for both conven- Sohiogen 2104 
tional and granula- Sohiogen 4531 





Sohiogen 4934 nee Sree tent solutions for 
. liquid fertilizer 
Urea — Ammonium manutacture 
Nitrate — Ammonia iSiiaan nx Satine 
Solutions 







Nitrate Solutions 


28 and 32% nitro- 
gen solutions con- 
taining no free am- 
monia — ideal for 
surface and sub- 
surface application 






Ammonium nitrate 

nitrogen solutions 

containing 6 to 15% 

urea to: 

1. lower salting out Sohiogen 2800 | 
temperatures of Sohiogen 3200 









Sohiogen 4119 
Sohiogen 4425 
Sohiogen 4428 




















Sohiogen 4933 solutions —as materials and 
2. improve granu- in complete liquid 
: — ne fertilizers 
. help condition 
mixed goods Anhydrous and 






Aqua Ammonia 






Sohigro” Urea — your choice of 45% N coated or 
46% N uncoated, prilled urea supplemental source of nitrogen 
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...Were serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FT. AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 e LIMA, OHIO 
A Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LM-497) 9-58 
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FULL ORBIT SERVICE 


is helping us to analyze our merchandising 
program one step at a time 


reports Don Peterson, General Manager, 
Ashkum Fertilizer Company, Ashkum, Illinois 


i) HE fertilizer business pays off on new ideas, and 
that’s just the reason we’re sold on International’s 
Full Orbit Service,” reports Don Peterson, General Man- 
ager of the Ashkum Fertilizer Company, Ashkun,, III. 

“For example, it has already aided in our regular 
program of market studies. Also, we’ll hold a lot of 
promotional meetings this winter, and we'll be using 
a lot of Full Orbit meeting ideas,’ adds Peterson. 
“We've already found the book, ‘Making Promotion 
Dollars Pay Off’ comes in handy as a reference in plan- 
ning next Spring’s advertising program.” 

“In fact, every one of the Full Orbit Service books is 
aimed right at problems that concern us...and every 
one else in the fertilizer business. That’s why the new 
ideas in Full Orbit Service are helping us re-evaluate 
our total program one step at a time.” 

Such remarks are typical of the comments from 
manufacturers who are putting Full Orbit Service to 
work. They, too, have learned that this new concept 
of service from International Minerals lays a solid foun- 
dation for step-by-step progress. 


@ FULL ORBIT SERVICE shows you how to get the mar- 


Creators of Living Minerals 


Phosphate Minerals Division + Potash Division « Phosphate Chemicals Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATIO 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois 








Six months ago, International 
introduced Full Orbit Service to 
the fertilizer industry. How has 
it worked? Here’s the answer 
direct from one firm that is 
putting this new concept of 
service to work. 





























ket facts you need for planning a sound merchandising 
program... gives you yardsticks to measure past per 
formance, future potential . . . and practical marketing 
goals for today. 


@ FULL ORBIT SERVICE helps you determine whether 
your selling effort needs more men for sales. . . or more 
sales per man. It provides ideas to use in selecting, 
training and supervising a hard-hitting sales staff. 


® FULL ORBIT SERVICE outlines steps for planning 


meetings that arouse life, fire up salesmen and dealers 
...excite prospective customers. 


e FULL ORBIT SERVICE provides you help in advertis 
ing and promotion — paves the way to a merchandis 
ing program that will pay off in extra sales... give 
you the facts you’ll want to know in planning a budge 
selecting the right media...and preparing effective 
campaign materials. 


If you have any questions about International’s Ful 
Orbit Service ...and the way it can help you sell mo 
fertilizer profitably . . . contact your Internationa 


Minerals representative. 8. 
ER, 
Gebenatonel 
Cems 
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4-POINT SALES POLICY — FULL ORBIT OUTLINED THE STEPS FOR US — 

We've always based our sales policy on a International Minerals program is a basic and con- 
quality product, good service, proper dis- crete approach to manufacturing and merchandising, 
tribution and competitive pricing, says report Abbott (left) and General Manager Don Peter- 
Sales Manager John Abbott. Full Orbit son. We believe the folks in our industry will welcome 
is helping us to re-evaluate and improve sound ideas. Surely Full Orbit will help our “Bumper 
our sales policies in the field. Crop” program. 











BLUE PRINT FOR ACTION — 
“Full Orbit Service repre- 
sents progress just as our 
expansion represents prog- 
ress,’ explains Peterson, 
shown at right with builder 
Ralph W. Whaley. Although 
the Ashkum Fertilizer Plant 
was built just five years ago. 
the company is steadily ex- 
panding its facilities. The 
new office building provides 
2,000 feet of office space. 
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Monsanto introduces 
the first 

truly non-caking 
ammonium nitrate 


fertilizer 
LION E-2 

















Now, for the first time since the development 
of solid prilled ammonium nitrate fertilizer, you 
and dealers everywhere may offer customers an 
ammonium nitrate that ends complaints and 
costly returns due to caking. It’s Monsanto’s 
new LION E-2 ammonium nitrate. 


Developed and tested under all extremes of 
storage conditions by Monsanto farm re- 
searchers, amazing LION E-2 surpassed all 
expectations for non-caking, non-powdering per- 
formance. There is nothing like it on the 
market for dependable, trouble-free storage. 


It means easier handling for both the dealer and 
the farmer. 


New LION E-2 ammonium nitrate is available this 
month. It is an exclusive, premium quality ammo- 
nium nitrate fertilizer, yet LION E-2 will cost no 
more than ordinary ammonium nitrate fertilizers. 


This combination of premium product perform- 
ance at ordinary ammonium nitrate prices will 
make LION E-2 the most wanted ammonium 
nitrate in America. LION E-2 provides the same 
sales advantage as offering a high octane, addi- 
tive-packed gasoline for the price of “regular.”’ 


For more information contact Monsanto at once. Write, wire or call: 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY e Inorganic Chemicals Division e 
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St. Louis 24, Missouri 
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"BIG PART 
GETS FAST, 
SHORT-HAUL 













Architect's rendering ofthe new | 
Bagpak plant in. Litchfield, Ill. 





You benefit directly from International Paper’s modern, 
new Bagpak plant in Litchfield, Illinois. 


If your plant is situated in the heart of this busy 
mid-western market, you now have an even closer 


DELIVERIES OF source for the full line of International multiwall bags. 


Industry in other parts of the United States benefits 


INTERN ATION AL by faster and better service too. For Litchfield’s 


MULTIWALL 
BAGS! 
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capacity eases the demand on our other plants 
and warehouse facilities. 


With this increase in manufacturing facilities and 
distribution efficiency, it will pay you to remember 
that wherever you are, you're never far from 
International Paper... 


your most dependable source of supply... 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 


BAGPAK DIVISION, N.Y.17, N.Y. 
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36 pliants...for prompt delivery of AA quality products 


36 plants of the A.A.C. Co., located in the United States, Cuba and 
Canada, with main office in New York, assure you dependable, fast 
deliveries of AA quality products for farm and industry. You can 
schedule your production with confidence ... the right quantity 
and grade will be at your plant when you need it. 


for uniform quality, prompt delivery 
and technical service . . . order from 
The 
American 
Agricultural 


Chemical 
Company 








producers of: 


Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock ¢ Superphosphate 
AA® QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers e Keystone® Gelatin 
Bone Products « Fluosilicates e Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid « Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


REC US PAT OFF 


GENERAL OFFICE: 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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No significant changes in farm production laws affecting con- 





z “pie 
sumption of fertilizer and farm chemicals are expected to 
i come as a result of the November elections. There will 
continue to be a great deal of pulling and hauling between 
—" opposite farm policy camps, but neither side is likely to 
win out. 
-_ What it boils down to is this: The Democrats in general will 


fight for greater controls on production, the Republicans 
— (except for those few who oppose Benson) will fight for less 
government restriction. Unless the Democrats are successful 
in over-riding a veto, the outlook is for a Mexican stand- 
off. Regardless of what happens, however, no changes will 
be made in time for the 1959 production season. 


Twenty million acres could be retired from production in 1959-- 
if USDA had the money. Farmers have offered that much land 
for the Soil Bank Conservation Reserve in the sign-up 
period this fall. To take all the offered land would 
require an outlay of $418 million next year--but the USDA 
has only $285 million for new acreage. Result: USDA will 
be able to accept something less than 15 million acres. 
Also, USDA will ask Congress for enough money next year to 
take up the remainder. 

Under the program, farmers sign up their land for periods 
ranging up to 10 years, promising not to grow crops thereon. 
In exchange, they get annual rental payments, averaging 
$13.50 per acre, plus cost-share payments for newly-in- 
stalled conservation practices. 








Farm chemical sales in 1959 may be tougher: Farm income is 
expected to be as much as $1 billion below 1958. Farm 
economists from 48 states, gathering here in November for 
the annual economic outlook meeting, were told by USDA 
experts that the trend in farm income for the next two 
years will be down; that 1958 was a "freak" year (income 
went up $2 billion). 

Two big reasons were advanced for the forthcoming downswing: 
(1) Bumper harvests would pull prices down, and (2) the 
$3/4 billion Soil Bank Acreage Reserve would not be avail- 








nate 


Gelatin 
—" able in 1959. Higher income from the greater volume of 
es sales is not expected to offset the down factors. 


Farm production research this year may fall victim to its own 
success. Perhaps the biggest single farm issue in Congress 
this winter will be the high cost of farm programs. For 
the fiscal year ending next June 30, the USDA will have 
spent just short of $7 billion--a belting new record. Chief 
reason for the enormity of the budget is the continuing 
production of field crop surpluses--made possible by the 
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VIEWING WASHINGTON 


AGFICUITUFE continues 


new techniques developed in government, college and industry 
laboratories. 

The question likely to be raised: Why should the government 
spend millions of dollars in production research each year 
while it spends billions to dispose of the resulting 
surpluses? This question has already come up in past years, 
but with a record-smashing USDA budget and the fears of 
inflation current-—-there's considerably more interest now. 

Application of fertilizers and use of other farm chemicals 

~ generally gets credit for the big production job farmers did 
this year. Actually, per-acre yields on farms now are about 
seven years ahead of schedule. A year ago, two outstanding 
economists outlined their view of acre yields by the year 
1965. Only the yields of cotton, tobacco and peanuts are 
still considerably below those 1965 projections. 

Everybody's happy again in Baltimore after the November 10 
hearings on ammonium nitrate. Industry, city officials, 
transportation representatives, and dockers came to friendly 
agreement on the fertilizer industry's hottest issue of 1958 
—-would Baltimore allow fertilizer grade ammonium nitrate 
to move freely through that port? A special committee was 
formed in September to work out a compromise between warring 
factions: those that wanted a highly restrictive ordinance 
(labor, disaster-minded officials) and those that wanted 














none at all (industry, railroads, shippers). The special 
group came up in six weeks with a "liberal but firm set of 
laws." Observers predict it will pass the City Council 





without a hitch--probably has passed by the time you read 
this. Harbor, Docks, and Wharves Committeemen happily 
endorsed the compromise on the spot. 

The new and amended ordinance is, in effect, a complete 
rewrite of the nitrate section of the Baltimore City Code. 
Pure AN still requires a permit for loading and unloading. 
So do obviously dangerous nitrates. Non-dangerous, no- 
permit-required materials include AN-carbonate mixtures (up 
to 60% AN), nitrogen solutions, mixed fertilizers (up to 
60% AN), AN-calcium nitrate mixtures (50% each), AN-sulfate 
mixtures (up to 40% AN, 60% sulfate), and AN-phosphate 
fertilizers (up to 60% AN). 

The new law has taken some of the harshness from the 
language in the original proposal--the one that started the 
fireworks. Ammonium nitrate is still in the books under 
the "Dangerous Materials" section, but notice is taken of 
the fact that "while certain types of ammonium nitrate 
materials .. . of themselves are not explosives as such, 
said materials are dangerous under certain conditions." 
Quantity restrictions, stowage laws, and permit procedures 
were also modified. 

It was agreed that industry had been given "a fair shake," 
that the city of Baltimore is adequately protected, and that 
alongside no law at all, it was the best compromise. 
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Precision Reproduction 


A complete, experienced “‘Background”’ 
in quality controlled printing guarantees 
clean, accurate reproduction of trade- 
marks and company identification for 
every Raymond Multiwall customer. 
Creative developments such as 
Raymond Background Printing give 
added sales impact. Check the 
important advantages of Raymond 
“Background” printing with your 
Raymond Representative. He’ll be 
glad to show you how they can work 
for you. 


Special Problem? New multiwall 

developments may be the answer. Write Raymond 
Bag Corporation, Research & Development 
Division, Middletown, Ohio. 





BAG CORPORATION 
A division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + RICHMOND, VA. 
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pares batch and continuous methods. 


Round Table reaction: Mixing fertilizer, materials, 


RODGER C. SMITH, Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, com- 
Appraisal can favor 
either system, he said, depending on individual plants. 
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SPEAKERS at the session ~ the 


bag, machinery and instrument men produces light. 


Next step for fertilizer management: 


Absorbing that light and reflecting it to men who must 
help shine it on your problems in maintenance, processing and formulation. 


QUESTIONS—43 scheduled ones batted out by 
Chairman Vincent Sauchelli and the Fertilizer 
Industry Round Table Executive Committee, and 
dozens of impromptu or planned ones hit from the 
floor—were fielded by hand-picked men before more 
than 300 of their fertilizer, bag and machinery 
colleagues gathered in Washington the first week of 
November. 

Everyone who helped make up the record Round 
Table attendance and earnest, friendly, cosmopolitan 
atmosphere got something to remember: new 
friends, fresh ideas, wider knowledge of economical 
maintenance, processing and formulation—and a 
few of the lucky carried off a lollipop or cigar tossed 
from the speaker’s rostrum by Wayne W. King of 
the W.S. Tyler Co. 

On preventive maintenance, King mentioned that 
‘good housekeeping” can be the most profitable in- 
vestment. 

From the floor, there was discussion of inventory 
of spare parts. The consensus was that a range of 
8 per cent to 15 per cent of equipment investment is 
reasonable, as insurance against down time for 
repairs. 

A key question during the economics of processing 
session was: “‘Should one use a batch or a continuous 
production system?” One answer was given by 
Rodger C. Smith (photo above left), head of ferti- 
lizer research for Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
Inc. Excerpts from his answer follow. 

. . The question, I believe, is not between the 
basic principles of batch versus continuous process of 
granulation. The question is between the two 
methods at their present stage of development. 


j2 


‘ 


Either in or out of the fertilizer industry, batch 
mixing is much older. We are comparing two 
methods of differing stages of development and of 
widely different background of experience among 
technical or operating personnel. 

Appraisal of the two processes, using equipment 
now available, can favor continuous or batch, de- 
pending on individual plants. 

Look at a few cost factors: The investment for 
continuous equipment is somewhat larger than for 
batch equipment. Unless individual feeders are in- 
stalled for each ingredient, a premixer is necessary. 
The dry ingredient feeder in advance of ammoniator 
plus the meters for ammonia or solution and for acid 
are more costly than volumetric measuring tanks. 
In some installations an additional elevator is re- 
quired with continuous method. Net increased in- 
vestment can be as much as $25,000. On an annual 
tonnage of 10,000 tons granulated, this is about 25 
cents per ton; on 25,000 tons, it is only about a dime. 


Familiarity with Equipment is Vital 

Electricity or labor cost is very similar, not usually 
enough to be a factor. The premixer can be oper- 
ated using air by the weighman or by automatic 
device. 

Delays during the “shakedown cruise” or later 
with the continuous method are largely related to un- 
familiarity with the characteristics of new equip- 
ment, such as feeder, meters, sparger pipes, scraper, 
and any control equipment installed. These are 
integral parts of a continuous process. Information 
is sometimes scanty on the application of this equip- 
ment to fertilizer use. The problems and delays can 
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Economics of Fommdation W- 
cluded W. G. Mautner, Baugh Chemical Co.; A. P. B 
Moores Lime Co.; and G. C. Marburger, Spencer Chemical Co. 


SPECIALISTS DISCUSS 
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PARTICIPANTS in session on economics of processing includ- 
ed (seated) Elmer C. Perrine, Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical 
Corp; Paul Castagno, Spencer Chemical Co.; Wayne W. King, 
The W.S. Tyler Co.; F. T. Nielsson, International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp.; J. E. Reynolds, Davison Chemical Co.; T. J. 
Bosman, Federal Chemical Co.; Rodger C. Smith, Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange. (standing) G. L. Bridger, W. R. Grace & 
Co.; F. A. Retzke, Smith Agricultural Chemical Co.; L. M. 


Leach, Indiana Farm Bureau. 


at times be exasperating, although not significantly 
affecting costs. 

Major difference in the economics of these two 
methods is in formulation resulting from greater 
ammonia retention with the continuous ammoniator, 
particularly with high nitrogen grades toward which 
there is a trend in usage. With a 10-10-10 or 
12-12-12, the nitrogen loss can be maintained at 
about 0.10 unit in a continuous ammoniator of 
known proper design whereas the loss in a batch 
mixer with a similar formula is approximately 0.60-- 
0.75 units. The difference is about 80 cents per ton— 
a significant figure. If fume control equipment has 
to be installed that difference can increase sub- 
stantially. 

With a small plant and if not concerned with fume 
control for wide nitrogen to phosphorus grades, a 
batch mixer is satisfactory, but for large tonnages 
particularly of high nitrogen grades the per-ton 
savings and operating performance justify the added 
investment and information required. In a con- 
gested area, a continuous ammoniator is now the 
most economical way to reduce gaseous effluent. 
Added technical developments such as pre-neutrali- 
zation and added operating experience will most 
likely increase the relative merits of continuous 
mixing. 


Current Status of Some TVA Materials 

T. P. Hignett, chief of the development branch, 
division of chemical development, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, answered the question: ‘‘What is the for- 
mula usage, cost, and availability of diammonium 
phosphate, superphosphoric acid, phosphoric acid, cal- 
cium metaphos phate and triple superphosphate?” Ex- 
cerpts from his discussion follow 

Since TVA is at present the only source or a 
principal source of three of these materials, I would 
like to outline the conditions under which these 
materials are available from TVA to the mixed 
fertilizer industry. 
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PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 


y ~s 
ECONOMICS of preventive maintenance session participants 
included (seated) Albert Spillman, Fertilizer Manufacturing 
Coop. Inc.; W. A. Foote, Dustex Corp.; Wayne W. King, The 
W. S. Tyler Co.; F. A. Retzke, Smith Agricultural Chemical 
Co.; William |. Strauss, The Foxboro Co.; Walter J. Sackett, 
The A. J. Sackett & Sons Co.; C. A. Hoffman, Wheelabrator 
Corp. (standing) Albert Beehler, Fischer & Porter Co.; 
Robert E. Robinson, Atlanta Utility Works; Vincent Sauchelli, 
NPFI, Chairman of the Round Table Executive Committee; Joe 
Prosser, The A. J. Sackett & Sons Co.; Sam Shelby, Federal 
Chemical Co.; Albert Henderson, Wilson & Toomer Fert. Co. 





A primary purpose of TVA’s production of ferti- 
lizers is the introduction of new products and new 
processes. To introduce new materials more effec- 
tively, TVA has recently established a procedure 
whereby any fertilizer manufacturer may obtain 
limited quantities of new materials for use in the 
production of new or improved mixtures, higher 
analysis mixtures, or for determining what advantage 
the new materials may have in process improvement. 
This new program is in addition to our distributor 
demonstration program in which a few manufac- 
turers or distributors use TVA’s products or distri- 
bute them in an educational program. 


Basis for Getting New TVA Materials 

Each manufacturer may apply for a maximum 
of 200 tons of each of the new materials in a fiscal 
year. The applicant is requested to state in what 
processes or products the new materials will be 
used and to agree to furnish TVA with a report 
of his experience on completion of his tests. Applica- 
tions are approved when it appears that the planned 
use of the material will contribute to advancement 
of technology in producing higher analysis, more 
economical, or otherwise improved mixtures. 

The materials available at present under this 
program are calcium metaphosphate, superphos- 
phoric acid, diammonium phosphate, ammonium 
phosphate-nitrate (30-10-0),and high-analysis super- 
phosphate (54 per cent P2Os). 


Prices for Bulk Shipments 

The prices of these materials are set somewhat 
lower than the expected commercial price as an 
incentive for manufacturers to try them out. If 
the new materials are successful, it is expected that 
commercial producers will become interested in 
supplying them. 

Following are the current prices of the TVA 
materials for bulk shipments, f.o.b. Sheffield, 
Alabama. (Please turn the page.) 
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Material Price, $ 


| Per unit | 
lavail. P,O;, Per ton 








Concentrated superphosphate 
(54%P.O;),runofpile © 1.013 
Calcium metaphosphate (64% 
P.O;), flat grades 1.033 
Superphosphoric ecid (76% 
PO;) 1.473 
Diammonium phosphate 
(21-53-0) | 96.16 
Ammonium phosphate-nitrate | 
(30-10-0) | 58.00 











Manufacturers of triple superphosphate, phos- 
phoric acid, and diammonium phosphate were asked 
to provide information on the price and availability 
of their products. Replies were received from nearly 
all of the companies that were contacted. 

Twelve companies identified themselves as sup- 
pliers of triple superphosphate to the fertilizer 
industry. Two of these quoted prices only in the 
western states and only on granular superphosphate. 

Bulk, nongranular triple superphosphate was 
uniformly priced at $0.98 per unit plus freight from 
the vicinity of Tampa, Florida. Even when the 
origin was other than Florida, the price was adjusted 
to compete with Florida material in midwestern 
areas. Delivered prices were quoted for the western 
states. 

Eleven companies identified themselves as sup- 
liers of wet-process phosphoric acid, and seven 
supplied furnace-grade acid. The price of wet- 
process acid was usually $1.36 per unit, f.0.b. point 
of production. Most producers mentioned that 
freight was equalized against the nearest competitor's 
plant. The usual concentration was 52 to 54 per 
cent P.Os. 

Furnace-grade acid was quoted at $1.48 to $1.56 
per unit. Most companies quoted the higher price; 
some quoted a price range of $1.48 to $1.56. These 
prices are f.o.b. point of production; there are about 
seventeen production points scattered over the 
United States. 

Diammonium phosphate (21-53-0) was quoted 
at $103 per ton (bulk, f.o.b. plant) by one eastern 
producer. Two producers on the west coast quoted 
$125 per ton. A granular diammonium phosphate 
made from wet-process phosphoric acid (18-46-0) is 
available in pilot-plant quantities at $75 per ton, 
bulk, f.o.b. East Tampa. 

Delivered Costs: Typical delivered costs of triple 
superphosphate are $1.20 to $1.40 per unit, usually 
about $1.30 in the Midwest. A typical delivered 
cost for wet-process phosphoric acid may be about 
$1.45 per unit. 

In California the delivered cost of wet-process 
phosphoric acid is about $1.50 per unit; bulk triple 
superphosphate is $1.60 to $1.70. In some other 
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western states the delivered cost of both materials 
is about $0.10 per unit lower. 

The cost of ordinary superphosphate varies widely, 
depending on location and on whether it is produced 
or purchased by the mixed fertilizer manufacturer. 
Perhaps a range of $0.90 to $1.20 per unit is typical, 
although both higher and lower costs are fairly 
common. 

Formula Usage: Formulations using triple super- 
phosphate are generally well known. Usually it is 
used in combination with ordinary superphosphate 
in such proportions as are required for the desired 
grade. In the 1-4-4 ratio, for instance, 3-12-12 can 
be made without triple superphosphate; 4-16-16 and 
5-20-20 can be made with different proportions 
of ordinary and triple superphosphate. 

The higher analysis products usually are cheaper 
per unit of plant food even though the raw materials 
cost somewhat more. This is because of savings 
in processing, storing, bagging, and transporting the 
products. It is estimated that these costs amount 
to about $15 per ton of product regardless of the 
grade of the product. If we divide $15 per ton by 
the number of units, we find that these processing, 
handling, and shipping costs amount to $0.56 per 
unit of 3-12-12 but only $0.33 per unit of 5-20-20. 
This difference usually more than offsets the higher 
cost of raw materials for higher analysis grades. 

Sometimes we become so intent on increasing the 
analysis of fertilizers that we may lose sight of the 
economics. There are cases in which increasing 
the analysis may not result in lower cost of fertilizer 
delivered to the farmer. This may be true when 
ordinary superphosphate is available at unusually 


Ocalan laleutes Coded 
INSTRUMENTATION was a key topic of discussions at the 


Round Table. This is an automatic control panel in C-!-L's 
new granular fertilizer plant at Chatham, Ontario. 
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3 REASONS 
WHY YOUR CHOICE 
SHOULD BE 
TREBO-P 


Cyanamid’s quality triple superphosphate 


GRANULATION 
Trebo-Phos in typical commercial runs is producing high 
analysis mixed fertilizers with excellent granulation. 





AMMONIATION 

Ammoniation easily achieved up to 4.6% and higher 
with suitable equipment without uncomfortable 
ammonia fumes. Physical condition of Trebo-Phos 
makes possible maximum and uniform absorption of 
ammonia. 


CYANAMID SERVICE 

Cyanamid’s new, ultra-modern triple plant has high 
storage capacity for Trebo-Phos. Inventories are 
maintained at levels that let Cyanamid fill your orders 
promptly. Cyanamid traffic experts are at your service 
to assure the most prompt, economical deliveries. Cyan- 
amid technical representatives are available to help 
you solve production problems in your plant. 








—_CYANAMID 





WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR FULL INFORMATION, OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
WILL BE GLAD TO CALL. NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART. 


* TRADE MARK 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, 
Phosphates Department, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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low cost and when higher analysis materials are 
relatively expensive. 

Phosphoric acid may be used to replace part or 
all of the triple superphosphate in formulations for 
high-analysis fertilizers. 

Advantages of formulation with phosphoric acid 
rather than triple superphosphate are: 

1. The formulation cost is usually lower; 2. Less 
fuming and better nitrogen recovery due to elimina- 
tion or decreased use of sulfuric acid; 3. Higher 
analysis grades are possible; 4. Improved granulation 
with some grades. 

Disadvantages are: 

1. Equipment cost for handling and metering 
acid; 2. High water content restricts use to those 
plants that have dryers; 3. High water content may 
cause difficulty in controlling granulation of high- 
nitrogen grades. 

The fact that formulation with phosphoric acid 
is usually cheaper than with triple superphosphate 
may seem odd since phosphoric acid usually costs 
about $0.15 more per unit. However, it has two 
economic advantages that outweigh its higher price: 
greater ammonia absorption capacity and higher 
concentration. In a typical case it has been esti- 
mated that the value of the greater ammonia absorp- 
tion capacity (7.2 vs. 3.8 lb./unit) is about $0.13 
per unit, and that the value of the higher concentra- 
tion is about $0.17 per unit. Triple superphosphate 
will readily absorb 3.8 pounds of ammonia per unit 
of POs, whereas phosphoric acid will absorb 7.2. 
What is the extra 3.4 pounds of ammonia-absorbing 
capacity worth? If valued at the cost of the sulfuric 
acid that would be needed to absorb this ammonia, 


Canadian Industries, Limited 
JETS of water in this venturi scrubber remove undesirable 
fumes from off-gases. Fume and dust control, of vital im- 
portance to Round Table participants, received much attention. 
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the increased ammonia-absorbing capacity is worth 
$0.13 per unit of phosphoric acid when sulfuric 
acid costs $24 per ton. If based on the difference 
in cost between ammonia and ammonium sulfate, 
the extra ammonia-absorbing capacity is worth 
about $0.12 per unit of P.O; in phosphoric acid. 

The effect of using phosphoric acid on concentra- 
tion is illustrated by the fact that wet-process phos- 
phoric acid, ammoniated and dried, yields a 15-52-0 
product as compared with about 7-42-0 for ammoni- 
ated triple superphosphate. What is this higher 
concentration worth? One way it can be used is to 
make higher analysis products. If an equivalent 
amount of phosphoric acid is substituted for triple 
superphosphate in the usual formulation for 5-20-20, 
the grade will be increased to slightly above 6-24-24. 
The higher grade results in a saving in processing, 
bagging, and transportation costs per unit of plant 
food. These savings amount to about $0.17 per 
unit of phosphoric acid used. 


Higher Concentration and Ordinary Superphosphate 


Alternatively the higher concentration of phos- 
phoric acid may be utilized by increased use of 
ordinary superphosphate. For instance, when 5-20- 
20 is formulated with phosphoric acid, about 9 units 
of the P.O; can be derived from ordinary super- 
phosphate as compared with 3 units when triple 
superphosphate is used. Ordinary superphosphate 
is usually the cheapest source of P2O;; the saving 
due to increased use of ordinary superphosphate 
has been calculated to be equivalent to about $0.18 
per unit of phosphoric acid P.O; under typical 
conditions. 

So in comparing phosphoric acid with triple 
superphosphate, we find it is worth $0.13 per unit 
more because of its higher ammonia absorption 
capacity and $0.17 more because of its higher con- 
centration, a total of $0.30 per unit. Since it usually 
costs about $0.15 per unit more, there is a net saving 
of $0.15. ... 

Superphosphoric acid may be used in making solid 
fertilizers in much the same manner as ordinary 
phosphoric acid. Since it is highly concentrated, 
it does not add water to the formulation and there- 
fore can be used in plants that have no dryer or that 
have only limited drying capacity. 

The principal interest in superphosphoric acid is 
for use in liquid mixed fertilizers. For this purpose 
it has the advantage of increased solubility of the 
phosphates formed by ammoniation which enables 
manufacturers to make higher analysis liquid 
mixtures or mixtures of lower salting out tempera- 
ture. For instance, 11-33-0 liquid has a salting 
out temperature well below 0° F. Also, there is 
considerable interest in using a combination of 
superphosphoric acid and wet-process acid in making 
liquid fertilizers. The pyrophosphate content of 
the superphosphoric acid sequesters the impurities 
in wet-process acid so that they do not precipitate 
on ammoniation. Thus, it is possible to make 
clear liquid fertilizers by ammoniation of the two 
acids under proper conditions. The proportion of 
superphosphoric acid required ranges from 10 to 
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POTASH 


Quality fertilizer granulation begins with Trona’s all-new, specially-sized 
granular muriate of potash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen 
size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. 
Whatever your mixing method —batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
granular assures a quality fertilizer uniform in particle size. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


LOS ANGELES > NEW YORK © SAN FRANCISCO * PORTLAND (ORE.) © ATLANTA © CHICAGO * SHREVEPORT * COLUMBUS (0.) 
Main Office: 3OOO West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


New York Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Plants: TRONA AND LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; HENDERSON, NEVADA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
(AMERICAN LITHIUM CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED AND SAN ANTONIO CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED) 


Pate eae eee PERS ARR PA SO Neg SS Pa inthis sided seta Sodas lad Si gamer eae ete Gate ek al See ees as Stn Bae els as 
Producers of: BORAX * POTASH «+ SODA ASH « SALT CAKE « LITHIUM * BROMINE * CHLORATES 
PERCHLORATES * MANGANESE DIOXIDE and other diversified chemicals for Industry and Agricu/ture 
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Hignett on formulation ... Jessen on preventive maintenance 


50 per cent (P,O; basis), depending on the charac- 
teristics of the wet-process acid and the grade of 
the desired product ... 

The main advantages of calcium metaphosphate 
for use in mixed fertilizers are its high concentration 
and its ability to improve granulation of certain 
grades. Its main disadvantages are its low water 
solubility and the fact that it cannot be ammoniated 
in the equipment available in most plants. Due to 
its high concentration, its delivered cost is lower 
than triple superphosphate from the same source. 
Also, it can be used to make high-analysis mixtures 
with resultant savings in processing, bagging, and 
transportation costs. 

Calcium metaphosphate is used in granulation 
processes principally in low-nitrogen or no-nitrogen 
grades. The presence of calcium metaphosphate is 
helpful in granulating these grades which are usually 
difficult to granulate. Partial hydrolysis of the 
calcium metaphosphate forms a sticky material 
which helps granulation. Some increase in water 
solubility occurs during granulation and subsequent 
storage. 

Diammonium phosphate is used in formulations 
for granular and nongranular mixed fertilizers, in 
dry blends, liquid mixtures, and for direct applica- 
tion. Its delivered cost is usually somewhat higher 
than an equivalent amount of wet-process phosphoric 
acid and ammonia. However, it has some advan- 
tages that often offset the higher cost. For instance, 
it can be used in most solid mixing plants without 
additional equipment. Its use is not limited to those 
plants that have a dryer. Its use is particularly 
advantageous in granulation processes in those 
grades which otherwise would involve a heavy load 
of chemical reaction in the ammoniator or in which 
the formulation would otherwise involve a large a- 
mount of liquids. Excellent granulation at very low 
moisture content has been achieved in grades such 
as 5-20-20, 6-24-24, and 7-28-14. 

Diammonium phosphate is widely used in dry 
blends, particularly when substantially complete 
water solubility is needed such as in _ fishpond 
fertilizers and in mixes for addition to irrigation 
water or for preparation of transplanting solutions. 

Availability: Most companies indicated that the 
supply of triple superphosphate and phosphoric acid 
was fully adequate to meet the present demand. 
Some companies indicated that the availability of 
tank cars was a bottleneck in supplying wet-process 
acid. More tank cars are being obtained in several 
cases. It was evident from comments by both 
producers and users that the use of phosphoric acid 
in granulation processes was increasing rapidly and 
was expected to increase further. 

Diammonium phosphate is not widely available 
due to the fact that there are few producers. Super- 
phosphoric acid is not readily available due to lack 
of a rail freight rate. Some commercial sources 
indicated that they could supply it, but no prices 
were given. It is understood that superphosphoric 
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acid is available to fertilizer manufacturers in Canada 
and that a satisfactory rail freight rate is applicable. 

Keynoter of the opening session, theme of which 
was economics of preventive maintenance, was Jesse 
C. Jessen of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Excerpts from his talk on maintenance cost control 
follow. 

... We have seen the progress being made from 
the batch type of chemical process, to the semi- 
continuous process, to the continuous process—which 
is becoming increasingly common today. With the 
continuing development of automatic control we 
are approaching more and more the continuous plant 
with minimum process hold-up time permissible. . . 

We might have 5, 10, 20 or more machines per- 
forming consecutive operations on one continuous 
line that all stop when one stops rather than having 
say, 20 separate machines of which 19 continue to 
produce while one stops. Let me make it clear that 
we believe in automation. Without it, we could 
not compete; but let us look at this interesting 
arithmetic. Figure 1. shows a family of curves 
calculated on a purely statistical basis. If we have 
50 separate pieces of equipment in a plant in series, 
each with an availability of 99.9 per cent, our total 
plant availability would be 99.9 per cent as work in 
process inventory could be used to keep the other 
machines going, even if one was down for repair. 


FIGURE 1. 
@® SYSTEM AVAILABILITY asa 
@ FUNCTION OF COMPONENT RELIAB- 
@ ILITY & NUMBER OF COMPONENTS. 


SYSTEM AVAILABILITY % 





1o 20 30 40 60 7O 80 90 100 
NUMBER OF COMPONENTS 
ININTEGRATED SYSTEM. 


If these are all tied together in one automated line, on 
the basis of mathematical probability, the plant 
availability is 95 per cent. Figure 2. shows three 
succeeding operations on a theoretical production 


FIGURE 2. 
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‘‘No ifs, ands, or butts... feed grown from 


potash-enriched soil is the best!” 








FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS! USP now offers three outstanding 
grades of potash. USP’s Higran, a new specially sized white 
granular (62/63% K20O) and USP’s Higrade muriate (also 62/63% 
K,0). Both are the purest agricultural muriates now available. 
USP also offers Granular muriate which contains 60% K.O. All 
three are non-caking and free-flowing throughout. 





% STAT, 
Our Technical Service Department welcomes your inquiries. SS r MEMBER: 
AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY eee 
DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION © INSTITUTE 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York "OF newer 
Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia ‘REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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“These basie tools can help trim costs and boost output.”’ 


line. In this case, a unit availability of 90 per cent 
was assumed. Using the 90 per cent curve, (fig. 1) 
if any one piece of equipment failed, the other three 
pieces of equipment could continue to operate from 
work-in-process inventory and the availability of 
the whole line would be 90 per cent. 

If we would, however, put transfer mechanisms 
or conveyors between the four pieces of equipment, 
as shown in the lower half, the failure of any piece 
of equipment would shut down the whole line. . . 

Is it any wonder that we say responsibility is 
passing from the production organization to the 
maintenance organization? The Works Engineer 
must concern himself with the total mill cost of the 
produce. It is not as important to know whether 
maintenance cost is going up or down as it is to 
know that mill cost is being lowered and high quality 
production maintained. In figure 3. we see that 
the total du Pont wage roll personnel has been 
increased to 150 per cent of the 1940 base. If we 
extract from this curve the total maintenance em- 
ployees, we find that the so-called “‘all others’’ curve 
has increased to 125 per cent of the 1940 base. 
The maintenance labor curve for the same period 
shows an increase in the maintenance labor wage 
roll force to 250 per cent. Our maintenance labor 
roll is increasing six times as fast as all other wage roll. 

On four plants we now have more maintenance 
than operating, wage roll people. These mechanics 
are involved in the maintenance of complex plants, 
where the process equipment is integrated into 
continuous systems. With the older, batch type 
plants our mechanics can maintain one kettle or 
pump or vessel without seriously disturbing overall 
plant output. But when these units are tied together 
by conveyors or by piping systems, we have an 
intergrated plant in which a whole system goes 
down when a single component fails. 

What have we done to handle this maintenance 
problem most effectively? What type of controls 
do we use? Would these controls be useful to you 
despite probable differences in product, plant size, type 
of industry and organization? 
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I think so! To illustrate: The du Pont Company 
has 79 plants of various sizes located in 65 communi- 
ties in 26 states. These vary greatly in size; the 
number of employees ranges from less than 100 to 
more than 2,000 with an average slightly under 
1,000. The diversity of plant size, plant age, product, 
etc., prohibits establishment of any one standard 
du Pont system of controls, but there is a system 
of 18 basic tools. These are tailored to conform to 
plant organization, accounting procedures, tabulat- 
ing equipment, product, plant size and policy wishes 
of the plant manager. 





. Set Up a Proper Maintenance Organization 
. Establish A Work Order System 

. Keep Equipment Records 

. Analyze and Plan Jobs 

. Make Weekly Forecasts 

. Prepare Daily Schedules 

Set Up Manpower Backlog Control 

. Establish A Preventive Maintenance Program 
. Use Budgetary Control 

10. Provide Material Control 

11. Plan Your Plant Shutdowns 

12. Set Up Major Overhaul Procedures 

13. Develop Standard Practices 

14. Use Work Measurement 

15. Improve Your Equipment 

16. Train Your Supervisors 

17. Train Your Maintenance Men 

18. Analyze Performance and Costs 


OMANAOURWNHD = 











These are listed in proper sequence of establishing 
on an existing plant that has been operating without 
a coordinated maintenance program. The system 
installed in a plant may vary considerably from the 
basic plan and may never use some factors such as 
“standard practices” or “work measurement.”’ 

(Editor's note: Because of space limitations, 

FARM CHEMICALS cannot include here Jesse 

C. Jessen’s full discussion of the 18 basic tools.) 

Some of our plants that have introduced better 
maintenance procedures and controls have cut 
maintenance costs up to 20 per cent. In many 
plants the effectiveness of maintenance labor has 
improved from the range of 40-45 per cent to that 
of 70-75 per cent. And in reduction of equipment 
downtime and increased productivity, all these 
plants have realized savings that alone have justified 
the cost. Every one of these 18 basic tools can help 
trim your costs and boost output. 

I would like to emphasize one point: \We don’t aim 
just to cut maintenance costs. Anyone can do that, 
and get away with it for awhile. But eventually 
the accumulation of deferred maintenance will catch 
up with him. 

The purpose is to cut manufacturing cost of the 
product and still maintain quality. Also, we’re 
careful not to sacrifice employee safety. a 
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ONE SOURCE FOR ALL THREE 


ROP, Granular and Coarse. 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Quality controlled ROP, Granular and Coarse Triple Superphosphate 
of highest uniform consistency, properly conditioned, ready on arrival 
for immediate processing. 


Manufactured to the following specifications 


52-54 P.O; 

Solids less than 1% by Weight 

Specific Gravity (60° F) 1.68-1.73 
Available In Rubber Lined Tank Cars 
Technical Service Available At Your Request 


Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
New York 17, N. Y. 
hain tin From The Country's Largest And Most Dependable Source 


Atlanta, Georgia St. Louis, Missouri Norfolk, Virginia Of Phosphate Products For High Analysis Formulation 


US. PHosPHoRIC RODUCTS 


TAMPA, FLORGIDA 
DwrKorn- 


“—- «<n 
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Anniversary fun and serious business 





NAC Pres. J. V. Veron, 
V. P., Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation 


“NAC WILL IN THE FU- 
TURE, as never before, need the 
cooperation, the know-how, and 
the energy of all of its members.”’ 

That prediction and challenge 
by Jack V. Vernon, president of 
the National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association—coupled with 
his observation that ‘Ours has 
been a teamwork operation, de- 
spite the highly competitive na- 
ture of our business’’—set the 
tone for celebration and serious 
business at the meeting staged to 
celebrate NAC’s first 25 years. 
(November FARM CHEMICALS) 

In Savannah, Ga., warm en- 
joyment of memories was mixed 
with coldly realistic review of to- 
day’s problems and soundly opti- 
mistic appraisal of the future as 
some 600 representatives of mem- 
ber companies and their guests 
took part in convention activity. 

Emphasizing the need for even 
more critical analysis of manage- 
ment problems in the production 
and marketing of pesticides, Ver- 








NAC TAKES 
INVENTORY 


non said the current situations in 
profit margins, inventory, ac- 
counts receivable and investment 
in research and development all 
contribute to ‘‘this most crucial 
problem of all—our return on 
investment.” 

Having outlined the essential 
and dynamic role of pesticides in 
“modern society,”’ he said that it 
alone does not necessarily ‘‘guar- 
antee ... that returns on invested 
capital will be adequate.” 


Pesticide Variety, Specificity 

Vernon forecast $1 billion sales 
by 1975 (compared to an esti- 
mated $265 million at the manu- 
facturers’ level in recent years). 
Reviewing briefly the far-reach- 
ing benefits that pesticides have 
brought to agriculture and human 
health, he predicted that “more 
demanding” farmers will require 
“more products of greater specifi- 
city.” 

When food adequacy, not food 
surplus, becomes the underlying 


problem of U. S. farming in the 
“not too distant’ future, there 
will be “‘no question”’ of the es- 
sentiality of pesticides, he 
promised. 

John L. Gillis, vice-president 
for marketing of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., pointed out the lack of 
evidence of any shortening in the 
length of time it takes farmers to 
start using new products, and 
suggested that the ‘‘Miller Bill,” 
regardless of currently heavy tol- 





FIFTY DOLLARS is presented by Charles 
H. Sommer, Monsanto and NAC vice pres- 
ident, to one of the door prize winners. 


A MOMENT OF PRIDE as former NAC presidents take a bow: Lea S. Hitchner, NAC executive secretary; Warren Moyer, 
Chipman Chemical Co.; George F. Leonard, retired, formerly Tobacco By-Products and Chemical Corp.; Ernest Hart, Food 
Machinery and Chemice! Corp.; A. W. Mohr, California Spray-Chemical Corp.; Paul Mayfield, Hercules Powder Co.; W. W. 


Allen, The Dow Chemical Co.; and F. W. Hatch, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


The former NAC president not shown is Joseph B. 


Cary. Seated at the speakers’ table are G. R. Ferguson, Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Div. of Geigy Chemical Corp.; James 
C. Hopkins, Hopkins Agricultural Chemical Co.; and Loren P. Scoville, Chlorinated Products Div., Diamond Alkali Co. 
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stcott, ‘The Plant Doctor"; panel moderator Charles S. 


consultant; and Stephen G. Pugh, Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


erance-establishment fees, is a 
potential promotion tool for the 
pesticide industry. 


lems in the pesticide industry can 
be helped by improvements in 
claim investigation, record keep- 
ing and representation by coun- 
sel, Conner said. He emphasized 
that ‘adequate tools’ to handle 
these complex and highly special- 
ized procedures can be forged 
only from experience. 

The Lawyers Committee, he 
reported, has recommended to 
the Board of Directors that a 
program be prepared to include 


He said an educational cam- 
paign ‘‘worth thinking about”’ 
would merely carry the message 
that—since 1955—nationally mar- 
keted pesticides are government- 
tested and approved for use as 
directed on the label. 


Product Liability Proposals 

John D. Conner, NAC counsel, 
said a recent NAC survey of 66 
companies shows a “‘substantial 
reduction” in dollar volume of 
product liability claims in recent 
years. 

This healthy trend has been 
due ‘‘at least in part,” he said, 
to the NAC program since 1951 
of strengthening research and 
production controls, and firming 
up labeling and distribution. 

Today’s product liability prob- 


WAVING a 25-year-old copy of the 
New York Times, Frank S. Washburn of 
the Agricultural Division, American Cy- 


PUBLIC RELATIONS panel in profile: Phillip Alampi, New Jersey secretary of agriculture, tells how better communicating, includ- 
ey wider and deeper education efforts by the pesticide industry, can build understanding and good will. 

estcot : Maddock, general counsel for Hercules Powder Co.; 
land, director of public relations and special assistant to the president of Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey and NAC 





Listening are Dr. Cynthia 
allace S. More- 


these proposals: 1. Develop 
standard investigating methods 
and records; 2. Set up panels of 
experts ‘‘throughout the United 
States’”’ to look into alleged in- 
juries and, in the event of litiga- 
tion, serve as expert witnesses; 
3. Maintain a list of lawyers who, 
by experience and training, are 
qualified to defend product li- 
ability cases. 

(See page 47 for NAC election 
news.) 


anamid Co., predicts that ‘‘a special price 
will never provide a satisfactory, Ione 
term substitute for quality, service and 
salesmanship," in the evolution of mar- 
keting concepts and methods—from 
past to future. 





















r° NEW AND EXPANDING MARKETS panel members and what they talked 
s, about: M. W. Melander, Stauffer Chemical Co., export horizons; J. W. Johnson, 
'’ Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., forests; moderator Jack Dreessen, NAC; Dr. Herbert 
f_L. Haller, USDA, soil fumigation; and Wilbur J. Garmhausen, Ohio Dept. of High- 


ways, roadsides. 


APPROACHES to some problems 
involved in product fiability claims and 
suits are suggested by NAC Counsel 
John D. Conner, who compared a com- 
pany's failure to recognize potential 
claims to the girl who found the alligator 
in her bathtub. She “never thought the 
problem would arise.” 


Partial view of 


conveyor and dryer 


Salts feed hoppers 
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NITRO-PHOSPHATE PROCESS 


By John F. McAnulty, Chief of Development Section 
and Henry Petrie, New Projects Engineer 
Vitro Engineering Company 


Here’s a nitrated granular fer- 
tilizer process aimed at solving 
some major problems of both the 
farmer and producer. It’s called 
the Auby nitro-phosphate process. 

Although granular fertilizer has 
become popular with farmers and 
producers alike—because of its 
ease in bagging, packaging and 
spreading—the big problem is 
storage and subsequent loss in 
application. 

The Auby process employs par- 
tial neutralization by introduc- 
tion of ammonia-bearing fines 
or in lower nitrogen grades, basic 
slag or other calcium-containing 
solids. 

Clogging of stocked fertilizer is 
eliminated by the Auby process 
because granules do not differ in 
chemical content and the product 
is a homogenous one. 

This is due to an unusual step 
at a certain point in the process. 
The PH is raised to a point where, 
upon the introduction of the fines 
to the acidic slurry, the excess 
ammonia is transferred to the 
slurry. 

Because of this unique arrange- 
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ment of equipment, the total plant 
investment is maintained at a 
relatively moderate level. Modi- 
fications are made when neutrali- 
zation by materials other than 
ammonia is contemplated. <A 
basic slag bin and feeder would 
replace the conveyor-mixer when 
basic slag is used. 


Neutralization Modifications 

Vitro Engineering Company, a 
division of Vitro Corporation of 
America, introduces the new proc- 
ess to this country following its 
successful use, since 1945, by the 
Societe de Produits Chimiques et 
Engrais D’Auby. Complete fer- 
tilizer products have since been 
produced using one or another 
modification to their neutraliza- 
tion, in each case using a solid in 
neutralization for optimum con- 
trol of the step, as well as assur- 
ing the formation of a uniform 
granular product. 

The process was first estab- 
lished at 200 metric tons per day 
in Auby’s plant at Feuchy, France. 
Three others were installed in 
France, Belgium and Italy for a 


total production capacity of 1300 
metric tons per day. 

Unground Moroccan phosphate 
rock is acidulated in a brick-lined 
carbon steel tank, equipped with 
mixing arms. Nitric acid or a 
combination of nitric, sulfuric and 
phosphoric acid are utilized as the 
acidulating agent. 

The ratio of the above com- 
binations depends on the desired 
formulation of the final product. 
Other fertilizer raw materials are 
added at the same time as the 
acidulation. 

Ammonium or potassium sul- 
fate, or sulfuric acid, is used to 
form calcium sulfate, thus elim- 
inating the formation of hygro- 
scopic calcium nitrate in the final 
product. 

Following the flow chart, all 
the raw materials are added in 
the attack tank, as_ indicated 
above. The tank has a hold-up 
time of 7 to 17 minutes. This 
vessel is followed by a holding 
tank where the reaction matures 
in about 90 minutes. 

Next, the resulting slurry is fed 

(Continued on page 42) 
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E. V. Komarek 



















Left to right: Vincent Sauchelli (in background) 


Industry experts, agricultural scientists and a critic 


TALK ABOUT FERTILIZER 


Report and Photos 
by Lee Wilcox 


AT THE CONCLUSION of the 
panel on Problems Relating to 
Agriculture in the Fertilizer Pro- 
ducing Industry (see below and 
photo below left) an ARI member 
arose and started off the forum. 
E. V. Komarek of Greenwood 
Seed Co., Thomasville, Ga., said 
a large part of fertilizer producers’ 
problems might be traced to a 
need for more customer service. 
“We buy $50,000 worth of 
fertilizer a year,” he said, ‘and 
only once has a man come out 
to help us with our fertilizing 
problems. I would pay $100,000 
a vear for fertilizer if it would 
bring an increase of 10 per cent 
in my hybrid seed corn yields.” 
Komarek criticized research- 
based application recommenda- 
tions that, with the many vari- 
ables of actual field conditions, 
can sometimes prove disastrous. 
He said his experience had illu- 
strated a need for fertilizer pro- 
ducers to have more field men 
who can carry out local research 
and advise farmers—so that there 
would not be heavy dependence 
on government agencies for these 
services. He told the assembled 
government and industry leaders 
that there is in particular a crying 


Edwin Cox, 








Eugene D. Crittenden, 





need for closer work with farmers 
on placement and rate of applica- 
tion, pointing out that once he 
played a hunch on potash and 
applied considerably less with his 
corn planting than he had been 
used to. He got a better stand. 
“Now, instead of kidding those 
who put on fertilizer with a table- 
spoon, I do the same,” he said. 

In closing, Komarek let it be 
known that he realized costs are 
high in the fertilizer industry, but 
he assured his listeners: ‘‘. . . be- 
lieve me, I want to buy fertilizer 
as cheap as I can, too.” 

Dr. M. T. Goebel, Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept., E.I. Dupont 
De Nemours & Co., Inc., then 
took the floor to explain calmly 
why a working ‘‘give-and-take”’ 
relationship between the farmer 
and the fertilizer producer should 
be achieved. He granted that 
in many cases the farmer-cus- 
tomer needed more _ individual 
service, and he indicated there 
is a general awareness of this on 
the part of fertilizer producers. 

But at the same time, Goebel 
said, the fertilizer producer must 
make the money from his market- 
ing to afford that service. He 


(Continued on page 43) 
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PRIMARY PRODUCERS 
OF FERTILIZER CHEMICALS 


We have manufactured nutritional 
trace elements and maintained a 
consistent research program cover- 
ing these materials and their appli- 
cation to fertilizers for more than 
thirty years. Our background and 
basic position in this field is your 
assurance of a plentiful supply of 
quality materials. 

you cut cost with combined carloads from 
one basic source. 


YOU can save money, time, plant space and 
effort through the use of our custom formu- 
lated mineral mixture service. 


WE back up our products with service, re- 
search and technical assistance. 


NUTRITIONAL TRACE ELEMENTS ARE OUR BUSINESS 


Foliar Nutritional Products Include NU-IRON 
NU-Z, NU-M, ES-MIN-EL 


Make request on your Company letterhead for|samples or literature 
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oats =a 


contain 
Tabatrex 


More than 2,000,000 gallons of these 
cattle sprays were bought by dairy 
farmers last summer. These are just 
a few of the different brands that 
had one important ingredient in 
common, an ingredient that meant 
extra sales and extra profits. 
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Yes, They ALL Contain Tabatrex 


In spite of the cool summer in 1958, formulators all over America 

reported sharply increased sales for livestock sprays because of 

TABATREX. Dairymen reported higher repellency—greater 

protection from biting flies—greater milk production—greater 

profits—than ever before. Dealers reported excellent consumer 

acceptance and a more active demand for livestock sprays than 

they had ever experienced. They attribute this increased volume __ 

to better cattle sprays backed by aggressive promotion! ea You r 


Cattle Spra 
And It’s Just The Beginning Ne y 
In 1958 TABATREX sprays were thé talk of dairy farmers— eds 


TABATREX promotion was the talk of the trade! There’ll be > Gg 
even more talk—even greater profits—next season. | Tab arr ex | 


Be there when the profits 





For complete labeling and 
formulating information on 
fly sprays containin 


ms | ! | Tabatrex, write or call: 
are handed out in ‘59! pape 


/ _ Chemical Co., Inc. 
j 2735 N. Ashland Ave. 
Se sure 0 get your label in the pleture now a) Bact ta 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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[ THE MAN WITH THE || xX 


In Multiwall packaging, paradoxically, it’s some- 
times necessary to add in order to reduce. Take the 


case of one leading company 
whose bag designs recently were 
analyzed by Union Packaging 
Specialist Gene Cartledge. 


The firm uses Sewn Open 
Mouth Multiwalls in part of its 
operation. Cartledge recom- 
mended adding Union’s special 
SEW STRONG construction 
(reinforcing strips at top and 


bottom of bag). The stronger closure enabled the 
basis weight of each bag to be reduced by 10#. The 
new sewing method led to a reduction in bag length, 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 
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helps 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


~=\ @ DESIGN 
@ EQUIPMENT 
@ CONSTRUCTION 
@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
® PLANT SURVEY 


reduce 


MULTIWALL PLAN 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
GENE CARTLEDGE 


Multiwall user 


bag costs 


$4.05 per M 


an improved bag design—and $4.05 per M savings! 
Another recommendation: convert all the firm’s 


present Sewn Valve Multiwalls 
to Sewn Open Mouth types. This 
complete changeover will further 
streamline bagging and, based 


’ onthe company’s annual require- 


ments, result in thousands of 
dollars in additional savings. 


Every day, Union’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 
is helping packers like yourself 


get more for their Multiwall investment. Yet 
it costs nothing to put it into action. Write 
today for complete details. 








UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 








.| UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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HOW 10 GET THE MOST FOR YOUR 
FERTILIZER MAGHINERY DOLLAR 


Before You Buy, Check Sturtevant’s 
Answers to These Key Questions 


Q-~=How much experience is built into 
the design ? 


A = You get the benefit of 84 years of practical ferti- 
lizer industry experience in each Sturtevant machine 
you buy. Unrivaled for fertilizer plant engineering 
know-how, Sturtevant originated the ‘Unit’ idea. 
Whether your need is for a replacement pulverizer or 
mixer, or a completely modern granulating unit, 
Sturtevant-engineered machinery always can be de- 
pended upon to fit your requirements like a glove. 


Q~<Is the machinery engineered for 
peak-load efficiency ? 


A = All details in each Sturtevant machine have been 
proved by years of peak-load performance in fertilizer 
plants. Rugged construction that withstands the most 
slam-bang use, gears designed to always perform de- 
pendably, bearings that stand up under the heaviest 
loads, all can be taken for granted in Sturtevant ma- 





ELEVATOR GRANULATOR 


chinery. Many Sturtevant machines have been operat- 
ing at top capacity and efficiency for well over a 
quarter of a century. 


Q- How accessible is the machinery 
for clean-outs and repairs ? 


A = Clean-outs are a constantly recurring problem in 
the operation of a fertilizer plant. And minor repairs 
on hard-to-get-at machinery can consume hours of 
costly man and production time. Sturtevant’s practical 
“Open-Door” design guarantees quick accessibility — 
for clean-outs and repairs. Any parts requiring clean- 
ing or maintenance are quickly exposed by “One Man 
in One Minute”. 


For rugged, reliable, efficient machinery you can de- 
pend upon for years — or for engineering assistance in 
planning or upgrading your fertilizer unit — it will pay 
you to consult Sturtevant. Write to STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY, 140 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 





MIXER -AMMONIATOR 
antl , 


SER 


COMPLETE GRANULATION PLANTS 
MIXING and SHIPPING UNITS 
DEN and EXCAVATORS 
CONVEYORS 
FEEDERS and OTHER ACCESSORIES 
MICRON GRINDERS 
AIR SEPARATORS 
CRUSHERS and GRINDERS 





For further information, write Sturtevant today. 








STURTEVANT MILL CO. 


Dry Processing Equipment 


The “OPEN-DOOR” to lower operating costs over more years 
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These manufacturers report 





THE FIELD FACTS 





M. K. Miller, President, 

Green Belt Chemical Co., 

St. Paris, Ohio — Bryant, Indiana 
“We grew up with International Triple 
Super. Right from the start International 
worked with us to smooth out produc- 
tion and reduce costs."* 





~/ 
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Archie Edwards, Manager, 
Red Star Fertilizer Division, 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


**Service is a mighty big reason we con- 
tract for International's Triple."’ 





= 
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J. Raymond Myers, Production Mgr., 
Fertilizer Dept., Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, York, Pa. 
‘International has proved that barge 
shipments (by Allegheny) are practical. 
Shipments of Triple Super bring imme- 
diate savings in shipping costs.’* 








Damon Robinson, Manager, 


Mrs. Grace Koos Anderson, 
President, N. S. Koos & Son, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


‘*In the many years we have used Inter- 
national, they never let us down."’ 





A. C. Norris, President, 
V. W. Norris & Son, Inc., 
Rushville, Indiana 


*‘We like International's Triple and the 
way they do business."’ 
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Plant Food Division, Kelly-Weber 
& Company, Inc., Lake Charles, La. 


‘International's charter carports of Triple 
help us use our water life-line to best 
advantage."’ 

















George H. Alber, President, 
Marion Plant Life Fertilizer Co., 
Marion, Ohio 

‘"We like the way it ammoniates .. . 
and the granulated product we get. It's 
high-grade phosphate, costs less per unit.’ 


Alex Mooney, General Manager, 
Fertilizer Division, Canada 
Packers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

“Our first shipment of Triple worked 
fine . . . so have the rest. We're sold 
on ocean and lake-going vessel ship- 
ments. Comes through in fine condition."’ 
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A. H. Roffers, Gen. Mgr. (left), 
W. E. Jones, Mgr., Fertilizer Div., 
Northwest Co-op Mills, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


“Even after months of storage, Y%' 


Triple crumbles like a cookie.’ 
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HON INTERNATIONAL’S 
i TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE... 
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E. D. Kingsbury, E. W. Liggett, General Manager, 
Kingsbury & Company, Inc., Bartlett and O'Bryan Fertilizer Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Owensboro, Ky. 

‘We like the way International empha- “Good product . . . good service. . . 
sizes research, develops new products, good people — that's the reason | buy 
pioneers new approaches fo shipping and Triple Super from International. 


technical service.’ 
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) Don Peterson, Ashkum Fertilizer A. B. Chrisman, President, A. R. Mullin, Gen. Mgr., Fertilizer 
Company, Ashkum, III. A. B. Chrisman Fertilizer Company, Div. Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op 
m : pisersational’s Triple Super has earned Meredosia, Ill. Assn., Indianapolis, Ind. 
, _iits place in our plant. We can bank ‘| like the Full Orbit program. It's al- ‘International's Triple hit istent 
* on its arriving in good physical condition dy helped 7 A . weal nosing se era 
for easy handling. , We like the way the aco we nuk ot Pores Pea Re ener: aes See ene 
triple ammoniates. gestions that we're putting to good use."' 
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left), W. R. Edgecomb, Treas.-Gen. Mgr., Ralph Fraser, Vice President, 
er Div., Aroostook Hi-Test Fertilizer Summers Fertilizer Company, 
Nea, Company, Presque Isle, Maine Baltimore, Md. 

=p , : ‘‘We learned by experience; our am- ‘Pushing barge shipments up the Missis- 
srage, YOR’ ts ¥f f - = moniation rate proved that Internation- sippi has meant immediate savings at 
se US, # al's Triple had superior ammoniation our inland plants."’ 


qualities we were looking for.'' 
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PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
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Robert Nimmo, superintendent, sets scale. 
Multiwall bags (50, 80, 100 and 125 
pound) and customers’ burlap bags (below) 
are filled. 


Sixteen bags a minute move from packer to 
sewing machine, on way to New Jersey 
farmer. 
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Trenton Bone 


High on the list of material 
handling problems in fertilizer 
mixing plants is how to put the 
goods in what kind and what size 
bags. 

So it was with Trenton Bone 
Fertilizer Co., a 20,000 ton ca- 
pacity dry-mixing plant in Tren- 
ton, N. J., that once used a man- 
ual scale for all bag filling. 

Then the need for greater pro- 
duction at a more uniform rate 
caused management to consider 
installing an automatic open 
mouth bag filling machine. 

“We bought our first Kraft- 
packer in September of 1956, and 
put it into operation the following 
Spring,” says W. Albert Grove, 


president, who adds, ‘‘We’re quite 
well pleased with it.” 

At Trenton Bone the bagging 
rate, with the manual scale, was 
eight a minute. The average rate 
now, by machine, is 14 100-pound 
bags a minute, and 16 80-pound 
bags a minute. The packer is also 
used to fill 50-pound paper multi- 
walls and 125-pound burlap bags. 
Robert Nimmo, plant superin- 
tendent, says the packer could 
easily handle more, but his ca- 
pacity to move the mix from the 
pile limits the rate of bagging. 
“The packer is handling the fer- 
tilizer as fast as we can get it 
through the elevator,” he says. a 











Up-to-date report 


Undeveloped 


NEMATOCIDE 
Markets 





From a report made November 21 by A. L. Taylor, 
nematologist head, nematology section, crops research 
division, agricultural research service, USDA, to the 
joint meeting of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association and the Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association on ‘‘ New Chemicals for Agriculture.” 











HEMICALS used in large quantities as nema- 

tocides are dichloropropene, ethylene dibromide 

and dibromo-chloropropane. These are called field 

nematocides to distinguish them from the seedbed 

nematocides, which are used on a much smaller scale. 

The leading seedbed nematocides are methyl bromide, 
chloropicrin, and sodium dithiocarbamate. 

Field nematocides are soil fumigants. Specially 
equipped tractors are used to apply them about 6 
inches deep in the soil in lines 12 inches apart. 

From these lines, fumes diffuse thru the upper 
15 to 18 inches of soil, killing nematodes by contact. 

Eventually, nematocides diffuse out of the soil or 
are decomposed, leaving no residue poisonous to 
plants. 

Since nematocides are poisonous at the time of 
application, they are applied two weeks or more be- 
fore planting time. 


GOOD FOR ONE SEASON 


When used at optimum rates, that is, at rates 
which give the maximum crop increase for the mini- 
mum application of nematocide, nematode control 
is sufficient for only one season; the treatment must 
be repeated before the next crop. 

In ordinary sandy loam soils, these rates are 
about 200 Ib. an acre for mixtures containing 50 per 
cent dichloropropene, 54 Ib. an acre for ethyl di- 
bromide, and 18 lb. an acre for dibromo-chloro- 
propane. 

For crops planted in widely spaced rows, most 
farmers prefer row application—leaving the spaces 
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between rows untreated—which reduces the amount 
by half or more. 

Seedbed materials are more difficult to apply. 
Chloropicrin is applied in the same manner as the 
field materials but requires, for best results, a gas- 
tight cover over the soil or at least a ‘‘water seal,’ 
made by sprinkling with enough water to wet the 
top inch or two. Methyl bromide, a gas at tempera- 
tures above 40° F., is applied under a plastic cover 
placed over the seedbed with edges buried. Sodium 
methyl dithiocarbamate can be applied as a drench. 

The cost of overall application of field nematocides 
is in the range of $20 to $30 an acre, or about twice 
the cost of row application. Field nematocides are 
used only where the grower will make a good profit 
on his investment. 


FARMERS’ RULE OF THUMB 


Most nematocides are used by farmers who obtain 
crop increases having a value at least four times the 
cost of the nematocide. 

For example, a farmer in North Carolina might be 
able to produce only $500 worth of tobacco on an 
acre without nematocides and $650 worth by invest- 
ing $25 an acre in nematocides. That is, he gets a 
return of $150 for a $25 investment or $6 for every 
$1 invested. If the return is much less than $4 for 
every $1 invested, few farmers are interested. 

In general, there is a potential market where the 
cost of the nematocide is not more than 5 per cent 
of the average selling price of the crop. Principal 
markets at present are for tobacco in the southern 
states, pineapple in Hawaii and truck crops in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

The seedbed nematocides are more than 10 times 
as expensive to use as the field nematocides, but have 
added advantages. They control not only nema- 
todes, but also soil insects, some soil bacteria and 
fungi and weed seeds. The last feature is important 
since it largely eliminates costly hand weeding. 


SPECIFICITY AND LOWER COST 

There are several undeveloped markets for nema- 
tocides, undeveloped because suitable nematocides 
have not been found. One of these is in control of 
nematodes in orchards, citrus groves, and vineyards, 
where the problem is to kill—without harming the 
roots—nematodes feeding in or on roots of living 
trees or vines. No satisfactory material for this 
purpose is now available. 

An even larger market exists for field nematocides 
inexpensive enough for application to crops having 
a value of less than $200 an acre. This market can 
be developed when nematocides are available that 
cost less than $10 an acre for overall application. 

Use of nematocides is in the early stages of de- 
velopment. It has been shown that control of nema- 
todes and other soil pests is practical. Within the 
limits set by the relative cost of nematocides and 
crop values, nematode control is profitable for the 
farmer. With less expensive nematocides, or nema- 
tocides for new uses, the market can be much larger 
than it is today. a 
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New urea-producing facilities at Hercules’ plant in Hercules, Calif., are now in 
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commercial production, with a capacity of 20,000 tons a year. 


Commercial production of urea 
by Hercules Powder Company at 
its new plant at Hercules, Cali- 
fornia, was announced recently. 
The plant has a capacity of 
20,000 tons a year. 

R. W. Crabtree, manager of 
chemical sales for Hercules Explo- 
sives Department, which operates 
the plant, said that 75 per cent 
of the new plant’s production 
would be used in agriculture. 

Principal end use for urea will 


be in UN-32 liquid fertilizer con- 
taining 35 per cent urea and 45 
per cent ammonium nitrate. The 
urea can also be used for foliar 
applications because of its purity, 
according to Hercules. The firm 
says UN-32 has no pressure, no 
volatile ammonia and contains 
32 per cent nitrogen. It also is 
said to be compatible with weed 
killers such as 2,4-D, and acceler- 
ates decomposition of crop resi- 
dues and compost. 





MONSANTO CUTS PRICES OF 
NIRAN, METHYL PARATHION 


Monsanto Chemical Co. an- 
nounced October 30—at the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation meeting in Savannah, 
Ga.—a cut in quantity prices on 
two phosphate insecticides, Niran 
(ethyl parathion) and methyl 
parathion, to 84 cents a pound. 
This cut was said by the company 
to represent reductions of 38 per 
cent and 25 per cent, respectively. 
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The price of Niran is 52 cents a 
pound lower than the former 
price of $1.36. Methyl parathion 
dropped 28 cents below the former 
$1.12 a pound. 


MILLER CHEMICAL MOVES 


On Nov. 1, Miller Chemical & 
Fertilizer Corp. moved its general 
sales office to the new ‘Miller 
Chemical’”’ Building, 3006 West 
Cold Spring Lane, Baltimore 15, 
Maryland. Phone: MOhawk 4- 
2350. 


CALSPRAY PLANS NEW 
FERTILIZER PLANT 


Plans for construction of a 
$4,600,000 fertilizer plant at 
Kennewick, Wash., have been 
announced by A. W. Mohr, presi- 
dent of California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Corp. Completion is scheduled 
for the end of 1959. 

Mohr said that the plant will 
manufacture ammonium nitrate, 
ammonium nitrate solutions and 
high analysis nitric phosphate 
complex plant foods. This will 
be the fourth Calspray plant in 
Washington State. 


TEXAS GULF QUARTERLY 
EARNINGS UP FROM ’57 

Net earnings of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., Inc., for the three 
months ended Sept. 30 amounted 
to $3,092,096, equivalent to 31 
cents per share on the 10,020,000 
common shares in the hands of 
stockholders, the company re- 
ports. This compares with net 
income of $2,765,656 or 28 cents 
per share on the same number of 
shares for the corresponding 1957 
period. 

Gross revenue from sales for 
the third quarter amounted to 
$14,037,715, as against $15,332, 
649 in the same period of 1957. 

For the nine month _ period 
ended Sept. 30, net income was 
$10,024,917 equal to $1 per share, 


compared with $13,762,343 or 
$1.37 per share for the 1957 
period. 


MEYER FIRMS EXPAND 

OFFICES, ADD TO STAFF 
Opening of a new sales office 

in El Centro, Calif., has been 


announced by Wilson & Geo. 
Meyer & Co. Concurrently, 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 


Intermountain, an affiliate com- 
pany, announced a new Twin 
Falls, Idaho sales office and en- 
largement of its sales staff at 
Salt Lake City. 

Leland Oberholser, formerly 
located at Los Angeles, will be in 
charge of the El Centro office 
and Marlowe Wood, the Twin 
Falls office. James Burley has 
joined the Salt Lake City sales 
staff of the Intermountain com- 
pany. 
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CHEMETRON TO OPERATE 
NCI AMMONIA PLANT 

The Chemical Div. of Cheme- 
tron Corp. will operate Northern 
Chemical Industries’ ammonia 
plant and related facilities at 
Searsport, Maine, under a five- 
year lease, J. E. Totman, NCI 
president, has announced. NCI 
will act as sole distributor of the 
production, and will continue to 
operate independently its original 
facilities which produce super- 
phosphate, sulfuric acid, liquid 
alum, sulfate of ammonia and 
sodium silicofluoride. 

The anhydrous ammonia plant 
is one of the first in this country 
to manufacture ammonia using 
Bunker ‘‘C”’ Oil as the source of 
hydrogen under the Texaco-Hy- 
drocarbon patented process, ac- 
cording to NCI. It was designed 
for 125 tons per day ammonia 
capacity with a 60 ton-per-day 
nitric acid unit. 

Fred L. Litty, vice president 
and general manager of NCI, will 
act as liaison officer between 
Chemetron and NCI and will 
continue to head up the local 
NCI original operations. George 
Odom, former assistant general 
manager of NCI, will continue 
in a similar capacity with Cheme- 
tron, and Donald Fangmeyer, 
NCI general sales manager, will 
be in charge of sales of all products 
produced at Searsport. 


CHEMLAB ORGANIZED 

Organization of a new chemical 
laboratory at 11535 W. Franklin 
Ave., Franklin Park, Illinois, has 
been announced by Dr. Bernard 
Wolnak. Under his direction, 
Wolnak reports Chemlab, Inc. 
will offer consulting and contract 
research, new product develop- 
ment and technical services to all 
types of industry. 


MOLY PRICE UP 


Climax Molybdenum Company 
has announced that its prices for 
most molybdenum products were 
increased by about 5 per cent 
effective Nov. 1. 
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MONSANTO OPENS AGR. RESEARCH LAB 


Monsanto Chemical Co. re- 
ports it has geared itself for a 
possible 75 per cent future ex- 
pansion of research on new chemi- 
cals for farming with its new 
Agricultural Research Labora- 
tory. Located at the company’s 
headquarters site in suburban St. 
Louis, the new facility provides 
more than 25,000 square feet of 
floor space for its research staff; 
includes laboratories, offices, con- 
ference rooms, a research library 
and eight adjoining greenhouses. 

The laboratory is equipped with 
four “climate control chambers,”’ 


vault-like rooms in which clima- 
tic conditions can be simulated 
and controlled at any practical 
combination of temperature, sun- 
light and humidity. These are 
reported to be the first such in- 
stallations for industrial research 
on pesticides. 

The entomological laboratory 
includes a room-size “insectary”’ 
where many thousands of insects 
are housed in ideal rearing con- 
ditions to provide a continuing 
source of healthy ‘‘enemies’’ for 
chemical conquest. 


Monsanto’s new Laboratory in suburban St. Louis. 





STAUFFER AND CHEMICAL 
INSECTICIDE SETTLE SUIT 

Stauffer Chemical Co. and 
Chemical Insecticide Corp. have 
announced settlement of the in- 
fringement suit against the latter 
involving Stauffer’s U. S. Patent 
No. 2,766,554. This patent covers 
the new soil fumigant sold under 
the Stauffer tradename Vapam. 

Under terms of the settlement, 
Chemical Insecticide has _ ac- 
knowledged the validity of the 
Stauffer patent and is subject toa 
permanent injunction prohibiting 
it from any further infringement 
of this patent, Stauffer said. 


STAUFFER’S SALES AND 
EARNINGS UP FROM ’57 
Stauffer Chemical Co.’s net 
earnings for the three months 
ended September 30, were $4,349, 
000 or $1.22 per share, which 
includes 16 cents per share of 
non-recurrent income. For the 
same period in 1957 the company 
reported net earnings of $3,326, 
000 or $.94 per share. Net sales 
for the quarter were $42,526,000, 





“AOR CUCTURRL. LABORATORIES 
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compared to sales of $42,503,000 
in the similar quarter last year. 

Sales and earnings for the 9 
month period were $122,146,000 
and $11,297,000 respectively, 
conipared to sales of $121,840,000 
and earnings of $10,480,000 for 
the first 9 months of 1957. 

Construction of the firm’s sul- 
furic acid regeneration plant at 
Hammond, Indiana was com- 
pleted in October and start-up 
was scheduled for November. 


AAC BUYS KNOXVILLE 
FERT. CO. ASSETS 


The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company reports that 
it has contracted to purchase 
substantially all the physical as- 
sets of the Knoxville Fertilizer 
Co., with plants at Knoxville, 
Nashville, Johnson City, Tennes- 
see and London, Ky. 

The plants will be operated 
as the Knoxville Fertilizer Div. 
of AAC under management of 
the present Knoxville Fertilizer 
personnel. The Knox Fertilizers 
line will continue to be sold. 
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BUNKER HILL TO BUILD 
$10 MILLION FERT. PLANT 


The Bunker Hill Co. has an- 
nounced its intention to construct 
a $10 million fertilizer plant in 
the Northwest scheduled to go 
into production by July, 1960. 
The plant is scheduled to have an 
annual capacity of 200,000 tons 
of fertilizer products. 

Fertilizer will be manufactured 
from Bunker Hill’s own sulfuric 
acid, a by-product of the com- 
pany’s lead and zinc reduction 
plants at Kellogg, Idaho. Present 
acid production of 100,000 tons 
a year can be substantially in- 
creased through construction of 
more facilities for collecting and 
converting additional waste gases 
from the reduction plants, accord- 
ing to John D. Bradley, Bunker 
Hill president. 

Bradley said that the plant site 
would be selected following com- 
pletion of the company’s market 
and technical surveys. 


DIAMOND EARNINGS UP 
WITH LOWER SALES 


Third quarter 1958 earnings of 
Diamond Alkali Co. were 9 per 
cent higher than the same 1957 
period even though sales were 
8 per cent lower, Raymond F. 
Evans, chairman and president, 
reports. 

Third quarter earnings totaled 
$1,624,927, or 58 cents per share, 
against second quarter income of 
$1,532,584, or 55 cents per share. 
Sales for the July-August-Sep- 
tember period amounted to 
$28,133,627. 

Earnings for the first three 
quarters of 1958 amounted to 
$4,010,331 compared with $6,165, 
791 a year ago, a decline of 35 
per cent, or $1.44 per common 
share versus $2.21 per share on 
2,789,428 shares outstanding Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. 

Sales for the first nine months 
of 1958 totaled $84,493,991 
against $92,867,619 for the same 
three quarters in 1957. 

Mr. Evans said ‘Present de- 
mands for our products indicate 
that sales and earnings for the 
remainder of 1958 should be at a 
rate comparable to the third 
quarter.” 
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DIXON-IPT SERVICE 
BRINGS FARMERS MORE 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


A new service organization to 
give farmers more field and 
laboratory help in fertilizer selec- 
tion is being built by I. P. 
Thomas Div. of Dixon Chemical 
Industries, according to Robert 
L. McCormick, general sales man- 
ager. 

I. P. Thomas, acquired by 
Dixon from Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., markets more than 50 
grades of fertilizers and specialty 
mixtures in the middle Atlantic 
states. 

“We are setting up a new 
Technical Service Department to 
put up-to-date technical aid at 
farmers’ disposal,’’ McCormick 
said, ‘‘as well as enlarging our 
field staff.” 

Fritz Anspach,a Rutgers gradu- 
ate in soil chemistry, has been 
made manager of technical sales 
and service for the division. 

The Soil-Test Servicing Labo- 
ratory at Glassboro, N.J., ap- 
proved by the N. J. Dept. of 
Agriculture, has been engaged 
to give Dixon customers a com- 
plete soil testing service, includ- 
ing fertilizer recommendations. 
The company said it is retaining 
and strengthening its own labora- 
tory at Paulsboro, N. J., for 
special detailed soil studies and 
urgent work for farmers with 
unusual problems. 

Anspach’s department also will 
serve high school vocational agri- 


Seated are Robert L. McCormick, |. P. Thomas Div. general sales manager and Fritz 
Anspach, manager of technical sales and service. 





culture classes, Future Farmers 
of America meetings and _ local 
Grange meetings, as well as work- 
ing closely with state and county 
agents and the agriculture depart- 
ments of state universities. 


CSC’S QUARTERLY REPORT 


Consolidated net earnings of 
$321,605, equal to 11 cents a 
share on 2,741,422 shares of 
common stock, have been re- 
ported by Commercial Solvents ~ 
Corp. for the quarter ended Sept. 
30. In the corresponding quarter 
of 1957, earnings were $231,637 
or 8 cents a share. 

Sales for this 1958 and 1957 
quarter were $18,276,682 and 
$17,420,731, respectively. 


HERCULES SALES & INCOME 


For the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, Hercules Powder Co. 
reported net income equal, after 
payment of preferred dividends, 
to $1.48 a share of common stock. 
For the same 1957 period, net 
income was equal to $1.62 a 
share of common stock. 

Third quarter income in 1958 
of 59 cents a share of common 
stock equalled third quarter earn- 
ings of 1957. 


NEW PRENTISS SALES REP 


R. Peltz Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed exclusive sales 
representative for Prentiss Drug 
& Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
in the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington area. 





Members of the enlarged Dixon 


field force are (standing, left to right) Francis Kenny, Paul Oland, William Bennett, 
Robert Kennel, Donald Bucks, Mike Palmer and Robert Free. (not shown— Raymond 
Hull and Charles Biddle III.) 
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AUBY PROCESS 


(from page 24) 


to a series of three pug mills, 
where ammonia is added in both 
the anhydrous form and in prod- 
uct fines saturated with ammonia. 

This combination is employed 
to permit the acid slurry to take 
on the bulk of ammonia required 
without approaching reversion of 
the mono and dicalcium phos- 
phate to the insoluble tricalcium 
phosphate. The anhydrous am- 
monia is fed into the head of the 
first neutralizing pug mill and the 
supersaturated ammonia fines are 
introduced at approximately mid- 
point of the first vessel. 

Where basic slag is economic- 
ally available and the grade of 
fertilizer does not require high 
nitrogen and phosphate content, 
it is used instead of ammonia 
fines for neutralization. 

In some cases, all the necessary 
nitrogen is introduced by the 
nitric acid in acidulation. 

In the second and third units, 
neutralization is completed and 


air is blown through the paste to 
reduce temperature and promote 
granulation. 


Neutralizer to Dryer 

The product from the third 
neutralizer goes directly into a 
dryer which is direct fired. The 
product leaves the dryer at ap- 
proximately 170° F, and is then 
cooled to 100° F in a rotary 
cooler. The dryer product is 
screened to desired particle size. 

The oversize is crushed and re- 
turned to the screen and the fines 
are recycled to the system. In 
cases where neutralization en- 
tirely by ammonia is desired, half 
the fines are returned to the mix- 
ing tank where they assist in the 
catalysis of calcium sulfate, and 
the other half is supersaturated 
with ammonia in accordance with 
the following reaction. 


(CaSOx) 
P.0;-CaO-2H2O0 oa Ca(NOs)e + 2NHsz; 

(N H,4)2SO,) 
P20;-2CaO-H2O + 2NH NOs; 


The ammoniation of the fines 
takes place in a multiple screw 





conveyor-mixer containing water- 
cooled flights. The cooling re- 
moves the heat of ammoniation 
and the sensible heat of the fines 
so they can be passed directly 
into the neutralizing system. 

Most plants in Europe have 
used basic slag, because European 
steel-making processes generally 
produce basic slags high in P.Os. 
The presence of minor elements 
in the basic slags contributes to 
the agronomic benefits of the fin- 
ished fertilizer. 

The Auby process is a continu- 
ous one and is designed for 24- 
hour a day operation. A fertilizer 
grade change can be made in 
about 4 hours. Where more fre- 
quent changes would dictate batch 
operations, small modifications to 
the plant can be made to suit the 
requirement. All of the plants in- 
stalled include batch production 
in their schedule. 

Definite advantages to both 
the farmer and producer can be 
seen with the introduction of the 
Auby process of producing am- 
moniated granular fertilizers. a 





FORMULATION PAD FOR 
FERTILIZER MIXERS 

A new fertilizer formulation 
pad has been issued by the Du 
Pont Company’s Polychemicals 
Dept. as an aid to fertilizer manu- 
facturers. Du Pont says the pad 
is particularly suited as a guide 
for using “Uramon’” ammonia 
liquors. 

The inside cover contains in- 
formation such as composition 
of fertilizer materials, ammonia- 
tion rates of phosphates, miscel- 
laneous conversion factors and 
water content of fertilizer mate- 
rials. 

Measuring nine and a quarter 
by 15 inches, the pad contains 
100 detachable pages for com- 
piling data. Tops of the pages 
are punched for filing purposes. 


DOW REPORTS EARNINGS 

The Dow Chemical Co. reports 
net income of $11,175,730 or 43 
cents per share of common stock 
outstanding for the first quarter 
ended Aug. 31. Sales for the 
period totaled $157,209,359. 

During the same period of 
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1957, net income was $14,137,911, 
amounting to 56 cents per share 
on sales totaling $166,302,267. 


INDIAN ENGINEER TOURS 
U.S. FERTILIZER PLANTS 






F. C. Breyer welcomes N. V. Gopinath 


The first Indian engineer to 
represent the chemical industry 
under the technical assistance 
program of the International Co- 
operation Administration has ar- 
rived in this country for an in- 
tensive six months tour of Ameri- 
can production facilitiesand study 
of fertilizer practices. 

India’s second five-year plan 
calls for more than doubling its 
present fertilizer capacity of 450, 
000 tons per year. New plants 
are expected to be built to produce 
urea and ammonia compounds, 


and one of three existing plants 
will be expanded. 

Whatever new techniques and 
systems Mr. Gopinath observes 
during his tour here will be avail- 
able on demand to the central 
Indian government through a 
five-year agreement between 
Gopinath, his employer, and the 
government, Singmaster & Breyer 
reports. 

Gopinath is superintendent of 
the chemical control division at 
The Fertilizers & Chemicals (Trav- 
ancore), Ltd. in Alwaye. Known 
as the FACT project, this was 
India’s first major chemical ferti- 
lizer plant and was designed in 
1946 by Singmaster & Breyer, 
which arranged the itinerary for 
Gopinath’s current tour in co- 
operation with the ICA. 

FACT employs 1500 workers 
on a round-the-clock schedule. 
Despite the large number of 
employees, made necessary by 
the use of native wood instead 
of coal or oil for fuel, it is said to 
be one of the first industrial 
plants in Central Asia to be 
extensively automated. 
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BULK BLENDING REPORT 
FROM ILLINOIS, TVA STUDY 


Bulk blending of fertilizers is 
described in a publication issued 
recently by Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The survey on which 
it is based was made in Illinois by 
Billy J. Bond, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Harold G. 
Walkup, Agricultural Economics 
Branch, TVA. 

In the past ten years in Illinois, 
bulk blending plants have in- 
creased from zero to 92, the report 
says. 

Cost advantage to farmers of 
bulk blended fertilizer over bulk- 
cured conventional mixes varied 
from $8 to $12 a ton in Illinois, 
the survey found. In addition 
farmers used the spreading service 
offered by blenders to reduce the 
demand for their labor during 
peak working months. Farmers 
bought blended fertilizer and had 
it spread on their farms by a 
spreader truck for about the same 
price as conventionally mixed fer- 
tilizer cost them without being 
spread, according to the report. 


ARMOUR OWOSSO PLANT TO 
BEGIN SHIPMENTS IN JAN. 


Operations were scheduled to 
start the week of Nov. 10 at the 
new Armour fertilizer plant near 
Owosso, Mich., according to L. L. 
Sparks, general manager of the 
newly-formed Owosso Div. of 
Armour Fertilizer Works. 

Production of complete, granu- 
lated plant foods in various formu- 
las will be stepped up progressive- 
ly until the plant is in full opera- 
tion early next year, he said. 
First shipments of plant foods 
in bags will be made in January. 

The main manufacturing and 
storage building covers approxi- 
mately 60,000 square feet. There 
is a separate office building and 
a garage. Construction started in 
September, 1957. 

Sparks formerly was employed 
in the Chicago Heights, Ill. Divi- 
sion of the company, and J. H. 
Downing, Owosso plant superin- 
tendent, formerly was with the 
Carteret, N. J. Division. 

The plant will employ between 
75 and 100 people when it is in 
full operation. 
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ARI PANEL 


(from page 25) 


told how, for example, local vari- 
ations in soil porosity could cause 
a fertilizer—at a given rate and 
placement—to ‘“‘burn’’ crops in 
one area, while the same recom- 
mendation would be ideal in an- 
other location. ‘Obviously, re- 
search on a local basis would be 
expensive,” he said. 

Dr. M. B. Gillis, director of 
research, International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp., also agreed 
with Komarek that, generally 
speaking, the farmer should get 
more service with his fertilizer. 

Earlier, Dr. Gillis—the lead-off 
speaker on the panel ably moder- 
ated by Dr. Vincent Sauchelli— 
said that while granulating tech- 
nology is “perhaps the greatest 
single step forward in fertilizer 
technology in recent years,’’ some 
complex problems of granulation 
that still remain are nitrogen 
losses, a relatively low production 
rate, and increased difficulty to 
make grade without exceeding it. 

Dr. Gillis said the share of the 
market held by granular fertilizers 
in the north central region— 
where it is greatest—may be 50 
per cent. He said that although 
there has been a sharp rise during 
the last four years, in popularity 
of granular goods in the south 
Atlantic region, they had been 
relatively slow catching on there. 


Too Many Grades 

Some single plants may produce 
more than 150 different grades, 
he said, stressing that there is a 
need to accelerate the downward 
trend in number of grades, partly 
because of the problems of stor- 
age, materials handling, formula- 
tion, record keeping and plant 
efficiency. 

Touching upon control pro- 
grams, Dr. Gillis said many 
believe regulatory methods should 
be modernized. One reason cited, 
he said, is that some restrictions 
on advertising are based on out- 
of-date agronomic knowledge. 

With ‘‘exceptionally keen’ 
price competition, stated Dr. 
Gillis, there must be explorations 
into all areas of efficiency increas- 
ing and cost reducing, including 
possibly new sources of raw 


materials for phosphorous and 
nitrogen. 

Dr. Edwin Cox told why “high 
analysis” is a _ relative term, 
showing that 28 per cent total pri- 
mary plant nutrients in fertilizer 
was at one time a goal for 1975. 
In 1957, the national average was 
over 29 per cent. 


Inconsistent Regulation 

Dr. Cox pointed out that few 
industries are subject to more 
labyrinthic regulations—both 
state and federal—than the ferti- 
lizer industry, and there is not 
always unanimity of opinion a- 
mong agencies. He remarked that 
although there is a reported goal 
of having nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potash data on an elemental 
basis by 1960, there is also ‘a 
reported difference of opinion 
and breakdown of communica- 
tions.’”’ (Not surprisingly, this 
met with ‘‘knowledgeable’”’ 
laughter. ) 

The problem of methods of 
analysis has “gotten to be an 
itch,” he said, explaining that 
methods are not adequate. A\l- 
though one phosphate fertilizer 
may be a thousand times as 
soluble as another, they may be 
classed the same, he reported, and 
added that of the 78 methods for 
phosphorous analysis, not one is 
less than 50 years old. 

Average approaches to business 
problems of fertilizer producers 
do not give the answers, Dr. Cox 
charged, explaining that the in- 
dustry is ‘essentially local’’—due 
partly to different crops and soils. 
Statistical averages may be mis- 
leading, he said. 

Dr. Eugene D. Crittenden em- 
phasized that only research can 
make progress—and lead the way 
out of ‘‘slumps.’’ He said the 
possibility of a need for new 
materials has been shown by 
agronomic research, and pointed 
to the ‘“‘mere dozen or so”’ chemi- 
cals that now furnish all fertilizer 
nitrogen. 

Dr. Crittenden said that farm- 
ers, striving for high yields, rely 
heavily on the right nutrients 
and protectants for their good 
seed or stock. He noted a trend 
to the use of fertilizer-pesticide 
mixtures. A 
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TRIAL AGRICULTURAL CENSUS CONDUCTED 


Seeking answers to just how the 
1959 Census of Agriculture should 
be taken, U. S. Department of 
Commerce enumerators have 
queried farmers in 17 counties 
across the nation. The trial 
census started November 10 and 
continued for a week. 

Experience gained in this test 
of field procedures will be applied 
to the full scale census to be taken 
in October and November next 
year. 

Three types of questionnaires 
were used in the trial: one for 
the northern, southern, and west- 
ern states. About 40 versions 
are planned for the 1959 Census 
of Agriculture. 

Counties polled in November 
were in the following states: 
Connecticut, New York, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Illinois (2), Minnesota, 
Missouri, Texas, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

Except for different crop cate- 
gories, the Fertilizer and Lime 
section of the questionnaire is 
virtually the same for all three 
major areas. Among the questions 
asked are... On how many acres 
were commercial fertilizer and 
fertilizer materials applied this 
year? How much dry material? 
How much liquid material? How 
many acres were limed this year? 

No questions were asked (nor 
are contemplated) about pesticide 
use nor about pesticide or fertilizer 
application equipment. Neither 
is there any provision for obtain- 
ing information on pharmaceuti- 
cals or miscellaneous chemicals 
use. 

The 1959 Census of Agriculture 
will be the 17th such census since 
1840. It is to be carried out 
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separately from the Censuses of 
Population and Housing sched- 
uled for April, 1960. 

Representatives of the USDA, 
state departments of agriculture, 
agricultural colleges, farm organi- 
zations and _ publications, and 
other users of census statistics 
helped work out categories and 
questions for the trial poll. 

Also tested during November 
was the forerunner of the 1960 
Sample Survey of Agriculture. 
This survey differs from the 
Census of Agriculture in that it 
polls changes, developments, and 
trends in farming rather than 
specific details of individual opera- 
tions. 

In some respects the Sample 
Survey is more comprehensive 
than the Census of Agriculture. 
For instance, more emphasis is 
placed on farm equipment, debts, 
ownership, and crops harvested. 
New Farm Buildings and Farmer 
Contracts (vertical integration) 
appear as categories in the Sample 
Survey while these subjects are 
not covered in the detailed Cen- 
sus. 

The Sample Survey trial was 
taken in the same 17 counties as 
the trial Census of Agriculture. 
Fifty to 150 farmers in each 
county were queried. 


ICA AUTHORIZATIONS 

Turkey. $100,000—phosphate 
rock (PA 77-2351-99-PI-9002). 
Contract period: Sept. 26, 1958 
to March 31, 1959. Source: World 
wide. Terminal delivery date: 
June 30, 1959. 

Vietnam.  $50,000—agricul- 
tural pesticides (PA 30-236-99-RI- 
9005). Contract period: Oct. 27, 
1958 to Jan. 31, 1959. Source: 
World wide. Terminal delivery 
date: March 31, 1959. 





TVA DISCONTINUES OUTPUT 
OF 48% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


TVA reports it has discontinued 
the manufacture of concentrated 
superphosphate fertilizer contain- 
ing 48 per cent plant nutrient, 
and is engaged in perfecting a 
process for the manufacture of a 
superphosphate of still higher 
concentration. 

Experimental production has al- 
ready started on a high-analysis 
superphosphate containing about 
54 per cent plant nutrient. This 
has been made possible, says 
TVA, through its development of 
a superphosphoric acid, 40 per 
cent more concentrated than acid 
ordinarily used to make concen- 
trated superphosphate. 

When TVA started its fertilizer 
research and experimental pro- 
duction program in 1934, private 
industry was producing only about 
70,000 tons of concentrated super- 
phosphate with an analysis of 42 
to 45 per cent. Last year private 
industry produced more than a 
million and a half tons. 


GROUP ADVISES STUDY 
OF FOREST DISEASES, INSECTS 


Research on epidemic diseases 
and insect infestations of forest 
trees that are potentially capable 
of lowering or destroying forest 
productivity was advised by 
USDA’s Forest Research Advis- 
ory Committee at this year’s an- 
nual meeting in October. 

The need for studies of sugar 
maple blight, oak wilt, Hypo- 
xylon canker (of aspens), Douglas 
fir beetle and spruce budworm 
was specified by the group. 


REACTIONS OF INSECTS TO 
STRATOSPHERE ARE STUDIED 


Studies are now being made of 
insects surviving three U. S. Navy 
balloon ascensions earlier this 
year, USDA reports. The flights 
reached altitudes exceeding 15, 
181% and 24% miles. 

Hazards of space travel include 
cosmic, X, and ultraviolet radi- 
ation, in addition to very low air 
temperatures and pressure. In- 
sects returning from the balloon 
flights are tested for mortality, 
sterility and genetic mutations 
by entomologists of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 
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Chemieals 
308—ESPESOL 1 


A free booklet on the characteristics and 
properties of insecticide solvents is avail- 
able from Eastern States Petroleum & 
Chemical Corp. According to the com- 
pany, its Espesol 1 is non-phytotoxic and 
offers a fast evaporation rate because of 
its narrow boiling range. For your free 
booklet, 

CIRCLE 308 ON SERVICE CARD 


309—TOXIMUL A & B 

Stepan Chemical Co. says its new 
emulsifier team, Toximul A and B, is 
effective over a wide range of chlorinated 
insecticides. Among the advantages 
claimed for them are outstanding flash 
dispersion, clarity, uniformity and _sta- 
bility. Complete information and samples 
will be yours, just by 

CircLinG 309 ON SERVICE CARD 


310—AEROSOL INSECTICIDE 
FOLDER 


An aerosol insecticide folder is available 
from Dodge & Olcott, Inc. The company 
reports that today one of the industrial 
perfumer’s most frequently encountered 
requests is the development of masking 
agents for aerosol insecticides, and says 
that its Industrial Odorant and Aerosol 
Testing Laboratory can provide “‘perform- 
ance tested’? masking agents for any of 
the popular active ingredients. For a copy 
of the aerosol insecticide folder, 

CirRcLE 310 ON SERVICE CARD 


Aceto Chemical Co. 





How to use the 


READER SERVICE 
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FREE INFORMATION to help you 


solve fertilizer, pesticide problems 


311—ACETO OFFERS NEW 
CATALOG 


Availability of a new 4-page catalog, 
revised to include over 100 organic inter- 
mediates which can be supplied in com- 
mercial quantities has been announced by 
To obtain a copy 
CIRCLE 311 ON SERVICE CARD 


312—6 LB. CONCENTRATES FOR 
CONTRACT SPRAYERS 


Custom applicators can reap many bene- 
fits from its six-pound formulations of low- 
volatile 2-Ethyl Hexv! Esters of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T, according to Diamond Alkali Co. 
—they cost less than standard formulations 
on an acid equivalent basis, reduce on-the- 
job handling, and save truck space. They 
can be mixed with water for an emulsion; 
with straight oil for an oil spray; or with 
a combination of oil and water. Complete 
information will be mailed to you if you 


CIRCLE 312 ON SERVICE CARD 


313—NEW STABILIZER AND 
DISPERSANT 


Samples and technical information on 
Alcogum AN-25 polyelectrolyte are avail- 
able from Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. The 
material is said to combine the highly de- 
sirable properties of deflocculation and 
colloidal protection for dispersions of dry 
powders. Supplied as a water solution, it 
stabilizes dispersions and emulsions against 
settling or caking during storage and in 
certain applications improves spreading 
characteristics, reports Alco. For tech- 
nical data and samples, 

CircLeE 313 ON SERVICE CARD 


Process Equipt. 


314—NEW CONTROLLED 
VOLUME PUMPS 


One feature of its new line of Milroyal 
controlled volume pumps is use of a 
minimum of working parts and bearing 
surfaces to translate high speed rotary 
motion to low speed reciprocating motion, 
says Milton Roy Co. Totally enclosed, 
this speed reducer is an integral part of 
the pumps and runs in an oil bath. The 
combined drive unit and speed reducer 
permits manual or automatic adjustment 
of capacity from 0 to 100 per cent, the 
company claims. With liquid ends con- 
structed of alloy steels for corrosion re- 
sistance, these pumps have maximum ca- 





pacities to 29 gallons per hour and will 

meter against pressures to 1900 psi, ac- 

cording to the manufacturer. For details, 
CircLeE 314 ON SERVICE CARD 


315—L-B EXPANDS IDLER LINE 


Link-Belt Company has introduced an 
expanded line of belt conveyor idlers. 
Offered in five series and in widths ranging 
from 14 in. to 84 in., the line increases the 
number of idler variations the company 
makes from 38 to 64. The five series are 
said to make possible exact matching of 
idlers to specific operating requirements of 
all belt conveyor applications. In addi- 
tion to flat, 20-degree and 45-degree 
troughed idlers, others include rubber 
cushioned idlers for use at loading points; 
positive action and actuating disc training 
idlers and variable troughed idlers. For 
additional information on the new line 

Circe 315 ON SERVICE CARD 


316—AIR AND GAS 
SCRUBBER BULLETIN 


Three-way scrubbing action of the 
Johnson-March Type A2 Hydro-Precipi- 
tator Scrubber is diagramed and described 
in a new bulletin. The scrubber traps 
non-condensable and normal dust-type 
materials below five microns in size. Its 
applications are said to be in the fertilizer, 
chemical, steel producing, paint, textile, 
food, plastic, rubber and cement fields. 
The bulletin gives specifications for 18 
Type A2 Scrubber sizes, ranging in ca- 
pacity from 500 cfm to 40,000 cfm. It 
also outlines some typical applications 
where the scrubber has proved efficient up 
to 99 per cent with 90 per cent of the 
material below five micron particle size. 
Design and construction features are ex- 
plained against a cutaway dimensional 
drawing and accessory equipment is listed. 
A free copy will be mailed to you. Just 

CIRCLE 316 ON SERVICE CARD 


317—PFAUDLER BUYER'S GUIDE 


Buyer’s Guide to Pfaudler Corrosion Re- 
sistant Process Equipment, published re- 
cently by Pfaudler Co., includes informa- 
tion on all types of the company’s glassed- 
steel and alloy equipment. The first 
section describes factory and field services, 
and the product section, organized accord- 
ing to equipment function, is illustrated 
with pictures of the products and in many 
cases photographs of typical installations. 
Copies are available without charge. 

CIRCLE 317 ON SERVICE CARD 
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318—AIR-FLOAT CONVEYOR 

Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Engineering 
Corp. says its Air-Float conveyor has 
many advantages, among them: it has no 
moving parts, needs small volumes of low 
pressure air, operates quietly, conveyed 
materials are completely enclosed, permits 
flexible design and it can be made from 
corrosion-resistant alloys. Literature is 
yours by 

CircLinG 318 ON SERVICE CARD 


Materials Handling 


319—PEDAL-CONTROLLED 
POWER TRANSMISSION 


Details of its new method of power 
transmission are available from Towmotor 
Corp. Called Towmostatic Drive, it en- 
ables lift truck operators to control all 
forward and reverse movements with a 
treadle-type pedal operated by the left 
foot. Based on the principle of Hydro- 
statics, the new drive requires no clutch 
assembly, transmission, drive line or 
differential as well as eliminating manual 
shifting levers, the manufacturer reports. 
You can get complete details, just by 

CirRcCLING 319 ON SERVICE CARD 


320—FLOOR TRUCK SELECTION 


Fifty-two Lewis-Shepard floor trucks 
are pictured and described in a two-color 
circular the company has just issued. 
Included are trucks with replaceable 
wooden decks, roller platforms, V-type 
decks, removable end and side racks, 
spring-loaded decks and steel shelving. 
Applications of each of the floor trucks are 
stated in the circular. For your free copy, 

CircLeE 320 on SERVICE CARD 


321—NEW WALKIE STACKER 
Information on its new 24 volt Walkie 
Stacker for 2000 Ib. palletized loads is 
available from Raymond Corp. The 
stacker handles loads up to 48” x 48” and 
will stack them more than 10 feet high, 
Raymond reports. Only 25” longer than 
load lengths, the Walkie Stacker will enter 
pallets at right-angles in aisles as narrow 
as 53”, depending on pallet size. Forward 
and reverse speeds are varied by increas- 
ing or decreasing voltage. Further infor- 


mation on the Walkie Stacker can be 
obtained by 
CrrcLinG 321 oN SERVICE CARD 


Miseellaneous 


322—SPECTROPHOTOMETER 
ACCESSORIES 
A new six-page brochure, Accessories for 
the Beckman Model B Spectrophotometer, is 
now available from Beckman/Scientific 
and Process Instruments Div. The bulle- 
tin describes accessories for flame pho- 
tometry, diffuse reflectance, paper strip 
chromatography and test tube analysis 
and gives application information for each 
Model B-accessory combination. A copy 
can be obtained by 
CIRCLING 322 ON SERVICE CARD 


323—"SUPER-SEAL” 
MOTORS DESCRIBED 


“Super-Seal”’ open-type motors suitable 
for many applications previously requiring 
enclosed designs are described in a new 
bulletin released by Allis-Chalmers. Avail- 
able in all integral horsepower frames, the 
motors are said to be unaffected by 
moisture, dust, dirt, oils, acids and al- 
kalies. An example of how the motor 
saves 30 per cent on a typical pump drive 
is given in the bulletin. For your copy, 

CircLE 323 ON SERVICE CARD 


324—LAB GLASSWARE 
CATALOG 


New 20 page catalog gives specifications 
and prices on Fischer & Porter’s line of 
Lab-Crest laboratory glassware. The firm 
says its stopcock is leak-proof, freeze- 
proof and requires no grease. For a 
free copy, 

CircLe 324 on SERVICE CARD 


325—TEMP. CONTROLLER FOR 
PNEUMATIC OPERATORS 


A pneumatic recording temperature con- 
trol, designed primarily for industrial pro- 
cess uses, is the subject of a new bulletin 
from Partlow Corp. The control, a simple 
mercury-actuated mechanism, utilizes no 
electricity and is reported to be particu- 
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larly well adapted for use by process indus- 
tries where a precise, explosion-proof, 
throttling-type control is required. It 
utilizes a 15-pound air line to actuate an 
air-operated steam valve or other air 
operated device. Available in any of 10 
optional temperature ranges within the 
extremes of —30 to 1100 degrees F., the 
control features a 10-inch circular chart 
and chart drives of 24 and 48 hour and 
7-day in either spring drives for explosion 
proof applications or electric drives, if de- 
sired. To get a free copy of the brochure 
CircLeE 325 on SERVICE CARD 


326—QUICK COUPLER 
CATALOG 


An eight-page catalog issued by OPW- 
Jordan includes a service recommenda- 
tion chart, dimensional drawings, styles 
and features of the firm’s stainless steel 
Kamlok quick couplers. Available in 14” 
through 3” sizes, Kamloks are said to be 
suitable for pressures to 200 psi and tem- 
peratures to 550° F. For your free copy 


CIRCLE 326 ON SERVICE CARD 


327—NEW CATALOG ON 
ACID RESISTANT WARE 


General Scientific Equipment Co.’s new 
20 page catalog covers 95 polyethylene 
and nylon products not affected by con- 
centrated acids, oxidizing agents, hydrox- 
ides and polar liquids. The products are 
illustrated and their technical properties 
are described. If you'd like a copy, 

CiRCLE 327 ON SERVICE CARD 


328—PACKAGE OF POWER 


Vanguard Engineering Co. has just in- 
troduced its ‘Package of Power,” the 
Powr-Wheel for conversion of hand pro- 
pelled equipment to power propulsion. 
The Powr-Wheel, says Vanguard, can be 
permanently attached to a single truck or 
quick-coupled with a fleet of trucks. For- 
ward motion, reverse motion, steering and 
brake are all in one unit. A bulletin on the 
unit is available. Just 

CIRCLE 328 ON SERVICE CARD 
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— Associations & Meetings — 





NSC FERT. SECTION SETS 
GOALS, ELECTS OFFICERS 

Increasing membership and im- 
proving means of communication 
are Current objectives of the 
Fertilizer Section, National Safety 
Council, which met during the 
National Safety Congress in Chi- 
cago during October. 

Newly elected general chairman 
of the section is George Pelton, 
personnel manager of The Smith 
Agricultural Chemical Co. Serv- 
ing with him are Elmer Perrine, 
technical representative of Nitro- 
gen Div., Allied Chemical Corp., 
as vice-chairman and Ansel 
Raney, safety director of Phillips 
Chemical Co., as secretary. 

The following committee chair- 
men have been named by the 
section general chairman: Engi- 
neering—John Mark, Farm 
Bureau Coop. Assn.; Nominating 
—George Dietz, Fertilizer Manu- 
facturing Coop.; Membership and 
By-Laws—C. S. Griffith, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp.; In- 
surance and Legal—Edward Bur- 
roughs, Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Statistics—Wayne 
High, The Baugh Chemical Co. 
and Public Relations—Stratton 
McCargo, G.L.F. Soil Building 
Service. 


SEED & FERTILIZER 
CLINICS HELD IN ILLINOIS 


During late October and early 
November a series of eight seed 
and fertilizer clinics were con- 
ducted in seven Illinois cities, 
Dr. Samuel R. Aldrich, extension 
soils professor of the University 
of Illinois, has announced. 

Joint sponsors were the Illinois 
Seed Dealers Association, the 
midwest regional office of the 
National Plant Food Institute 
and the University. 

Fertilizer topics on the program 
included a report on recent de- 
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velopments in fertilizer use, fall 
application of fertilizer and a 
discussion period. 


CONF. TO DISCUSS 
FOREST TREE NUTRITION 

The Southeast’s first conference 
on Mineral Nutrition of Forest 
Trees will be conducted at Duke 
University December 4 and 5, 
sponsored by Duke University, 
N. C. State College, the American 
Forestry Association and the 
American Potash Institute. 

The conference is expected to 
attract 150 delegates from the 
eastern United States—federal, 
state, industrial and university 
research personnel interested in 
the mineral nutrition of trees. 

Its purpose is “‘to review the 
status of knowledge and opportu- 
nities for basic and applied re- 
search in the field of mineral 
nutrition of trees,’ according to 
Dr. Charles W. Ralston, program 


committee chairman and a mem- 
ber of the Duke School of Forestry 
faculty. 

On the program are speakers 
from the U. S. Forest Service, 
Rutgers, Cornell, Duke, N. C. 
State, USDA at Beltsville, TVA, 
Louisiana State University and 
the American Potash Institute. 


NAC ELECTS OFFICERS, 
DIRECTORS AT CONVENTION 

Jackson V. Vernon, vice presi- 
dent of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., and Charles H. 
Sommer, Monsanto Chemical Co. 
vice president, were re-elected 
president and vice president, re- 
spectively, of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association 
at its Silver Anniversary meeting, 
Oct. 29--31. Also re-elected were 
Lea S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Miss Lee 
H. Grobé, assistant treasurer. 

Newly elected members of the 
board of directors are Evan T. 
Collinsworth, Jr., president, Vel- 
sicol Chemical Corp.; William R. 
Dixon, general sales manager, 
The Dow Chemical Co.; Frank 
M. Feffer, Sr., president, Arizona 
Fertilizers, Inc. and Robert S. 
Thompson, president, Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co. 

A new member of NAC is 
Woodbury Chemical Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 





Dec. 1-4. Annual meeting of 
Entomological Society of America, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 

Dec. 3-4. North Central Weed 
Control conference, Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

Dec. 3-4. Soil Fertility and Plant 
Nutrition Short Course, College of 
Agriculture, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Dec. 3-5. Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute annual meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 8. Soils and Fertilizer Short 
Course, Coffey Hall, University of 
Minnesota Institute of Agriculture, 
St. Paul. 

Dec. 8-10. Annual meeting of 
Chemical Specialties Mfrs. Assn., 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. 
Dec. 17-18. Beltwide Cotton Pro- 
duction Conf., sponsored by Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Tex. 

Jan. 7-8. Fertilizer Short Course, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 

Jan. 7-8. Annual Insect Control 
Conference, Mississippi State Uni- 





versity, State College. 

Jan. 7-9. Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

Jan. 12-13. Winter Meeting, Ohio 
Pesticide Institute, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 20-22. California Weed Con- 
ference, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Jan 21-22. Northwest Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry Conference, 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 21-23. Western Cooperative 
Spray Project, Benson and Imperial 
Hotels, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 22-24. Agricultural Aircraft 
Association, Senator Hotel, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Jan. 28-29. Illinois Custom Spray 
Operators’ Training School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Jan. 29-30. Annual Meeting, Colo- 
rado Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Den- 
ver. 

April 5-10. American Chemical 
Society National Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 











SAFETY LABELING SESSION 
PART OF STANDARDS CONF. 
Safety labeling standards for 
hazardous chemical and petro- 
leum products were the subject 
of one of the sessions at the Ninth 
Annual Conference on Standards 


at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, November 18 through 20. 
The American Standards Associa- 
tion sponsored the conference. 

N. M. Walker, assistant secre- 
tary, Pennsalt Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, was chairman 
of the session on Thursday morn- 
ing, November 20. 

Speakers and their subjects 
included John Tuttle, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Company, on the history 
and principles of precautionary 
labeling; Frank R. Stamer, Sapo- 
lin Paints, Inc. on the need for 
uniform labeling laws and regula- 
tions; Dr. John Foulger, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., on health hazards as related 
to precautionary labeling; and 
William Quinn, counsel, Chemical 
Division, Merck & Company, 
Inc., Rahway, N. J., the legal 
responsibility in labeling of 


hazardous substances. 

The conference was held in 
conjunction with the fortieth 
annual meeting of the American 
Standards Association. 


NEW YORK FARMERS TO 
STUDY SOIL FERTILITY 


Many New York farmers in 
Chautauqua County will be work- 
ing on their “Bachelor of Fertil- 
ity’’ degrees this winter as part 
of operation ‘‘Ferti-Matic”’ which 
now is underway throughout the 
county, according to an NPFI 
release. 

Curriculum for farmers who 
seek this degree requires eight 
credit hours of work—three hours 
for obtaining soil samples, two 
for attending the community 
“Ferti-Matic”’ meeting and three 
for doing homework, including 
lessons on plant nutrients and 
lime to be issued this winter. 

“Ferti-Matic’’ as described in 
the Chautauqua County Farm 
and Home News, is derived from 
fertilizer and automatic or auto- 
mation. It suggests an up-to-date 
fertilizer program. 





Principal objective of the opera- 
tion is to improve farm manage- 
ment practices through a sound 
lime and fertilization program 
and thereby increase farm income. 
Immediate goal is to get every 
Chautauqua County farmer to 
participate and to obtain soil 
samples from at least two 1959 
crop fields on every farm. Long- 
term goal is to get soil tests on 
every dairy farm field at least 
once in every rotation and annu- 
ally on intensive crop farms. 

The National Plant Food In- 
stitute, which initiated the proj- 
ect, is supporting the program 
through its Northeastern regional 
office, with a $3,000 grant. Other 
participants include the New 
York Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and seed and fertilizer 
dealers. 

The operation is patterned after 
soil test programs underway in 
the Southeastern United States. 
NPFI is cooperating in such 
projects in Edgefield County, 
S.C., Hoke and Scotland Counties, 
N.C. and in a number of Georgia 
counties. 
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Atlas Powder Co. Appoint- 
ment of Stanley Arasim, Jr., as 
marketing research manager in 
the Product Development Dept. 
has been announced. Arasim 
joined Atlas’ Marketing Research 
Section in February, 1957. 

California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. has named two regional 
managers: Earl J. Stripling, Jr.— 
Southeast, and George W. Oliver 
—Northeast. Newly named dis- 
trict managers include Cecil M. 
Crutchfield—South Central; 
Charles Lupsha—New England 
and Dr. Lemac Hopkins—South- 
west. 

Stripling and Oliver will head- 
quarter at Calspray’s office in 
Washington, D. C. Prior to 
their recent appointments, Strip- 
ling was district manager of the 
Southeast Atlantic area, and 
Oliver was assistant regional man- 
ager, agricultural, east. 

Crutchfield, former district 
manager of the Mississippi Delta 
area, will move to Dallas, Tex. 
Lupsha, who had been assistant 





Oliver 


Stripling 





\ ii 
Crutchfield 
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to E. W. Cannon, vice president 
and manager of the Marketing 
Dept. will headquarter in Spring- 
field, Mass. Before his appoint- 
ment, Dr. Hopkins was a research 
agronomist-entomologist. His 
office will be in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Canadian Industries Ltd. 
William E. 
Plummer _ be- 
comes works 
manager of the 
Chatham, Ont. 
fertilizer plant, 
succeeding 
Murray Smith 
who, after 32 
years service, 
has retired. 
Plummer had 
been assistant works manager 
at Chatham. 


Plummer 


Davison Chemical Co. has 
realigned its sales territories for 
triple superphosphate and added 
to its staff. George Klein has been 
transferred to the central terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi, from 
Tennessee to Wisconsin; Basil 
Wagner now operates in North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Wisconsin; C. K. Brut- 
cher covers the southwest and 
J. G. Carroll the eastern terri- 
tories. 


Diamond Alkali Co. T. S. 
Dewoody, Jr. fills the new posi- 
tion of manager—technical staff 
for the Electro Chemicals Div. 
He had been superintendent of 
the Diamond chlorine-caustic 
soda plant at the Pine Bluff 
Arsenal. 


Grace Chemical Div., W. R. 
Grace & Co. Promotion of Joseph 
W. Floyd to Memphis district 
sales manager has been an- 
nounced. Floyd, with the division 





since 1954, succeeds C. J. Bown, 
who has retired. 

Lee J. Slusher will replace 
Floyd as southeastern district 
sales manager with headquarters 
in Tampa, Fla. 


Geigy Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, Div. of 
Geigy Chemi- 
cal Corp., has 
named S. E. 
Ainsworth as 
sales represen- 
tative for 
Illinois and 
lowa. His 
headquarters 
will be in Chi- 
cago. Ains- 
worth formerly was with The 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Ainsworth 


Hooker Chemical Corp. 
Harold E. Frederick has been 
named Phosphorus Div. sales 
manager, agricultural chemicals, 
and Errol Cook as responsible for 
technical service, agricultural 
chemicals, in the Phosphorus Div. 

Frederick, whose office is at 
Marysville, O. had been senior 
vice president-agricultural chemi- 
cals at Shea Chemical before its 
merger into Hooker last May. 
Cook served the Shea firm in 
technical service. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association. New director of 
public relations for MCA is Allan 
E. Settle, succeeding George M. 
Worden who resigned to open his 
own public relations firm. Wor- 
den will continue with MCA as a 
consultant. Settle goes to MCA 
from the public relations staff of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


National Plant Food In- 
Chandler, 


stitute. Esper K. 
assistant pro- 
fessor of agron- 
omy research 
at the Louisi- 
ana State Uni- 
versity’s North 
Louisiana Hill 
Farm, has been 
named district 
representative 
of NPFI forthe 


southeastern 





Chandler 
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regional office at Atlanta, Ga. In 
addition to his agronomic re- 
search background, Chandler has 
had extensive experience in com- 
mercial farming, N PFI reports. 


New York State College of 
Agriculture. Dr. Charles E. 
Palm has been 
named dean, 
effective July 
1, 1959. Now 
director of the 
Cornell Uni- 
versity Agri- 
cultural Ex- 
periment Sta- 
tion and re- 
search director 
for the State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Dr. Palm has helped 
to organize 18 insecticide and 
fungicide conferences at Cornell 





Palm 


in cooperation with industry and 
college specialists. 


Norkem Corp. has opened a 
Medford, Ore., branch with Ron 
James as manager. A graduate 
of Oregon State College, James 
formerly represented Southern 
Oregon Sales. 

Glen Dahmen and Glen Cham- 
bers have been added to the 
Yakima staff. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. Morton E. Bader, in- 
secticide quality control manager 
for the Chemicals Div., was a 
consultant to the Nov. 19-26 
meeting in London, England, of 
the Committee on Insecticides, 
World Health Organization. 


Spencer Chemical Co. Kirk 
Sanders, former manager of the 
southeast district which has head- 
quarters in Atlanta, has been 
placed in charge of special projects 
for the district. Tom Campbell, 
former North Carolina sales repre- 
senative, becomes southeast dis- 
trict manager. 





Sunland Industries, Inc. 
, ' RalphL.Brant, 
former vice 
president and 
assistant gen- 
eral manager, 
has been pro- 
moted to gen- 
eral manager. 
He succeeds 
Frank A. Eas- 
ton, who died 
on October 9. 
Henry E. Dunklau has_ been 
named purchasing agent. 


Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co., Div. of 
Union Carbide 
Corp. Hugh 
Jones has been 
assigned to 
Crag Agricul- 
tural Chemi- 
cals sales head- 
quarters at 





Brant 





wry Memphis, 
4 yt a 
Tenn. As a 
Jones 
sales repre- 
sentative, he will work under 


supervision of J. R. Wheatley. 
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CHLOROFORM TESTED FOR 
FUMIGATION FORMULATIONS 


A minor revolution in the stored 
grain fumigation business is com- 
ing up, entomologists at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, be- 
lieve. 

It is substitution of chloroform 
for other chemicals in carbon di- 
sulfide fumigation formulations. 

Chloroform will be used in an 
80-20 ratio with carbon disulfide 
in the same manner that carbon 
tetrachloride, for instance, is now 
used. It is probable that chloro- 
form will permit the use of 25 to 
30 per cent carbon disulfide. 

Extensive tests by Clifford Roan 
and Lallan Rai, K-State ento- 
mologists, and field tests in co- 
operation with USDA’s Stored 
Products Section, have shown 
that chloroform formulations are 
as effective, if not more effective, 
than formulations now in use. 
FDA recently approved chloro- 
form for use as a grain fumigant. 

The idea of using chloroform in 
fumigants is not new. It was 
evaluated in the 1920’s and found 
to be good—but was not competi- 
tive in price at that time. 

The new formulations are the 
outgrowth of cooperative research 
by the Kansas agricultural experi- 
ment station and Frontier Chemi- 
cal Co. of Wichita which, since 
1955, has contributed nearly $50,- 
000 to the K-State studies. 


USDA TESTS DUSTS, SPRAYS 
FOR RICE WEEVILS ON CORN 


Exploratory studies by USDA 
researchers were made between 
1951 and 1958 on the use of lin- 
dane, malathion, methoxychlor, 
synergized pyrethrum and ryania 
as insecticides to protect stored 
corn against rice weevil infesta- 
tion. 

Ryania and lindane were 
dropped from further considera- 
tion, USDA said, and the other 
three materials are undergoing 
further large-scale evaluation 
studies, which will be published. 
Results are to be used as a basis 
for evaluation studies on a com- 
mercial scale. 

A free copy of this report, 
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“Treatments for the Protection 
of Stored Southern-Grown Corn 
from Rice Weevil Attack—Ex- 
ploratory Tests,” Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 272, may be 
obtained from the Office of In- 
formation, USDA, Washington 
ae, oe. ©. 


NON-TOXIC INSECTICIDE 
WITH AUTOMATIC ACTIVATOR 





Huntington Laboratories has a 
new automatic spraying method 
using Done-Died aerosol insecti- 
cide and a wall-mounted sprayer. 
The insecticide contains 1.2 per 


cent pyrethrins, 6.0 per cent 
technical piperonyl butoxide and 
7.8 per cent petroleum distillate. 
The wall-mounted sprayer au- 
tomatically activates the aerosol 
can every fifteen minutes. The 
12-ounce aerosol can is metered 
to eject 100 m.g. of insecticide 
each time the valve is released 
either manually or by the sprayer. 
Each can contains 3,300 ‘“‘shots,”’ 
enough to operate for 825 hours 
or 34 days on a 24-hour basis. 
During tests, Huntington says 
a single automatic sprayer with 
a 12-ounce can of Done-Died was 
placed in a 6,200 cubic foot room 
that contained 200 flies. The ac- 
tivator was set to eject 100 m.g. 
of insecticide every 15 minutes for 
24 hours, and the process was re- 
peated for ten consecutive days 
using 200 flies each day. Average 
kill was reported to be 99 per cent. 


CANADA APPROVES SEVIN 
USE ON APPLES, PEARS 
Approval by Canadian agricul- 
tural authorities of a commercial 
label covering use of Sevin in- 
secticide for control of insects at- 
tacking apples and pears has 
been announced by Dr. R. H. 
Wellman, manager, Crag Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co. Tolerance estab- 


lished in Canada for use of the 
carbamate insecticide on apples 
and pears is 10 ppm. 


MERCK CONDUCTS RESEARCH 
ON MICROBIAL INSECTICIDE, 
PLANS ’59 FIELD TRIALS 


Research and product develop- 
ment has been underway for some 
time on a microbial insecticide, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Div. 
has announced. Key to this new 
approach for insect control is 
represented by the microbial path- 
ogen, Bacillus thuringiensis, which 
is capable of destroying insects 
that are responsible for millions 
of dollars in crop losses each year, 
Merck reports. 
The company has distributed 
working samples to 19 agricultural 
colleges and universities through- 
out the nation, according to Dr. 
John D. Garber, manager of agri- 
cultural and organic chemical 
development. 
In its research and development, 
Merck is employing microbio- 
logical techniques, coupled with 
fermentation processes now in use 
for other products in the farm 
chemicals field. 
The microbial insecticide is said 
to have the following major ad- 
vantages over present organic 
chemical insecticides: 
® It is harmless to all forms of 
life other than insects, 
© It does not leave residues harm- 
ful for either human or animal 
consumption, 

® It does not harm the crops 
themselves, 

® It does not mutate, or change 
into organisms pathogenic for 
man, livestock or plants, 

® It is specific only for damaging 
pests, and will not directly 
harm such beneficial insects as 
bees, insect parasites and preda- 
tors, and 

® There are no known cases of 
insect resistance build-up to 
these organisms. 

Present developments indicate 
this microbial insect control may 
be incorporated into dust or liq- 
uid sprays and dispensed from 
conventional equipment in cur- 
rent use. 

Merck plans large scale field 
demonstration trials for its new 
microbial insecticide in 1959. 
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OBSTACLES TO PLANT CHEMOTHERAPY 


URVEYING the promising 

future of chemotherapy—cur- 
ing diseased plants with chemicals 
—a noted British scientist has 
tabbed as the major obstacles to 
its broadscale application the ab- 
sorption of chemicals into and 
their diffusion within plants. 

S. H. Crowdy, who is associated 
with Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. of Berks, England, said 
that the most logical path for 
chemicals to follow when entering 
plants—through the roots—is 
practically ruled out by economic 
considerations. 

Asa result, chemotherapeutants 
are being and will continue to be 
applied to plant foliage, Dr. 
Crowdy told members of the 
American Phytopathological So- 
ciety at their 50th Anniversary 
meeting. He said that it is not 
a normal function of plant leaves 
to take up chemicals from their 
surfaces. Further, he said, chem- 
ical sprays tend to dry out before 
much chemical can be absorbed. 

Nor does absorption guarantee 
diffusion. According to Dr. 
Crowdy diffusion is a problem of 
chemical translocatability—of 
finding chemicals with qualities 
that cause them to move (or be 
moved) through plants. 


Measurement Methods 

Dr. Crowdy, along with other 
chemists and plant pathologists, 
is working to answer these prob- 
lems of chemical absorption and 
diffusion. He is seeking a basis 
other than trial-and-error methods 
of measuring the absorptive and 
translocatable properties of chem- 
icals in relation to different species 
of plants. 

Good progress has been made 
to improve leaf absorption of 
chemicals by adding wetting 
agents to increase the life of the 
spray film. The addition of glyc- 
erol to certain chemotherapeu- 
tants, for example, extends the 
time during which absorption can 
take place. In a typical case, 
about 20-30 per cent of a chemi- 
cal applied to leaf surfaces was 
absorbed over a period of five 
hours. When glycerol was added, 
absorption extended over 24 hours, 
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and about twice as much chemical 
was absorbed. 

Other research has demon- 
strated that rate of uptake of 
chemicals by plants can be in- 
creased by the addition of plant 
growth regulating hormones, such 
as gibberellic acid. 


The Bigger Problem 


Perhaps the bigger problem is 
chemical diffusion within plants, 
Dr. Crowdy said. So far, there 
are few scientific standards to 
guide the research worker. Some 
chemicals are diffused or trans- 
located readily by one plant; not 
at all by another. For example, 
streptomycin is translocated by 
tomatoes, but not by broad beans. 
Sulfonamides are absorbed by 
leaves, but do not move within 
the leaf. Streptomycin moves 
from the base to the tip of the 
leaf. Still other chemicals, like 
the weed-killer 2,4-D, are trans- 
located from leaves, through the 
plant, and out of the roots into 
the soil. 

Dr. A. E. Diamond, chief of the 
division of plant pathology and 
botany of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, also 
talked about plant chemotherapy. 


Systemic or ‘‘translocatable”’ 
qualities are essential to chemo- 
therapeutants, he said. In addi- 
tion, such therapeutant chemicals 
should be low in toxicity to plants, 
and should offer no chemical resi- 
due problems when the treated 
plants are used as food or feed. 


They Work In Three Ways 


Effective chemotherapeutants 
may fight disease in any one of 
three ways. First, he said, they 
may directly poison—kill or in- 
activate—the disease organisms 
within the plant. Research has 
shown the antibiotic streptomycin 
to act in this direct fashion against 
a bacterium that attacks chrysan- 
themums. 

Second, they may serve to in- 
activate vivotoxins—toxins pro- 
duced by the pathogenic organism 
in the infected plant. In tobacco 
wildfire disease, for example, the 
ring effect around the disease 
spots is caused by a vivotoxin 





and can be prevented by the ap- 
plication of the amino acid meth- 
ionine to infected areas of plants. 

Third, they may increase the 
resistance of plants to disease. 
Still other research has shown 
that although certain systemic 
chemicals such as the weed killer 
2,4-D are not directly toxic to the 
wilt disease organism that attacks 
tomatoes, their use does increase 
the ability of tomato plants to re- 
sist infection. 


NEW PROCESS ELIMINATES 
DRY NITROGEN MATERIALS 


Spencer Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced it is ready to make avail- 
able information on a_ pre-neu- 
tralization process that makes it 
possible to manufacture non- 
phosphate grades such as 14-0—14 
and inverted grades such as 
20-10-10 without the use of dry 
nitrogen materials. 

Developed by Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp., the process 
of using a pre-neutralizer involves 
reacting the free ammonia in a 
nitrogen solution with sulfuric 
acid before adding it to the mixer. 
Spencer further explored the po- 
tential of pre-neutralization at its 
Mixed Fertilizer Demonstration 
Plant. Asa result, the process has 
been extended for use in granulat- 
ing inverted ratios, the company 
said. 

Techniques developed in the 
demonstration plant and now op- 
erating in full scale granulation 
plants are said to enable the 
mixer to make significant reduc- 
tions in recycle load and formula 
cost in 1-1-1 ratios. 


PHOS. ACID SHOWS PROMISE 
AS SOIL STABILIZER 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
reports that recent studies re- 
vealed 1-10 per cent by weight of 
phosphoric acid stabilizes the 
fine-grained soils which must fre- 
quently be used as foundations 
for roads, dams and airstrips and 
improves the ability of these soils 
to bear loads. 

Phosphoric acid seems to act 
by forming an insoluble phosphate 
glass from particles of alumina 
and silica in the soil. 
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Barnard and Leas Mfg. Co., 
Inc. has added a graphic control 
panel as standard equipment on 
its B&L Autobatch and B&L 
Autobatch skid plant line of 
liquid fertilizer equipment. 

Versatility of the panel is said 
to provide remote control and 
operation of various components 
together with visual indication 
of the sequence involved. 


Electrical controls route finished 
products and raw materials to 
and from storage and load-out. 
Material flow can be determined 
at a glance, and improper mixing 
and routing of materials is re- 
ported to be virtually eliminated. 

More information is available. 
Just 


CIRCLE 329 ON SERVICE CARD 





HIGH SPEED MACHINE 
FOR CLOSING BAGS 


Union Special Machine Co. has 
announced a new high-speed sew- 
ing head for closing medium and 
heavyweight bags of burlap and 
single ply or multiwall paper. 
Designated Style 53600 H, it is 
a high-throw machine with auto- 
matic lubrication designed to 
handle up to five-ply multiwall 
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gusset type paper bags. For 
details, 
CIRCLE 330 ON SERVICE CARD 


NEW CONVEYOR ELEVATOR 
REPORTED EASY TO CLEAN 


Manufacture of a new bulk 
material conveyor elevator called 
the V Series Buck-El has been 
announced by The Bucket Ele- 
vator Co. Ease of cleaning is 
facilitated by cantilever design, 
which permits removal of casing 
covers, pulleys and belting with- 
out disturbing bearings, mechan- 
ical seals or operating machinery. 

Available in stainless steel, 
carbon steel, galvanized steel or a 
combination of these materials, 
the V Series Elevator is offered in 
five basic sizes. Capacity range 
of these sizes is 4 to 40 cubic feet 
per minute. For additional infor- 


mation, 
CIRCLE 331 ON SERVICE CARD 





HI-MOL PLASTIC PIPE 
HANDLES CORROSIVE FLUIDS 


A new, flexible polyethylene 
pipe said to combine resistance 
to stress-cracking with chemical 
resistance is being marketed by 
Carlon Products Corp. Called 
Hi-Mol, it can handle highly cor- 
rosive fluids at low pressures 
under operating temperatures as 
high as 150° F., Carlon reports. 

Three to six inch diameters of 
the pipe are available in con- 
tinuous lengths in folded units up 
to 500 pounds total weight. A 
four inch pipe, for example, could 
be obtained in about 400 ft. 
lengths. Coils in sizes 4% inch 
through two inches also are avail- 
able, as well as 30 ft. lengths in 
three, four, six and eight inch 
sizes. 

Installation of shorter lengths 
of large diameter Hi-Mol is made 
with flanges. Standard clamps or 
Carlon styrene or nylon insert 
fittings are recommended for the 
smaller sizes, according to ex- 
pected operating temperatures, 
the manufacturer says. For fur- 


ther information on the pipe, 
CIRCLE 332 ON SERVICE CARD 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODIUM ARSENITE 
READE MFG. CO., INC. | 


130 Hoboken Avenue 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


PLANTS: JERSEY CITY, N. J., CHICAGO, ILL., 
N. KANSAS CITY, MO., BIRMINGHAM ALA., 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 


Ea ie ti A 
HELP WANTED 

















An unusual opportunity exists for 
a man who is probably now associ- 
ated with a large agricultural 
chemical company. An established 
Mid-West distributor needs this 
man to head up an established 
agricultural chemical department. 
Write us about yourself and a 
personal interview will be arranged. 
Address ‘‘660” care Farm Chemi- 
cals, 317 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
t,rar 








SALE: Horizontal Aluminum Tank 
4,000 gallons. Steam Tube Dryers 
(Tubes Removable) 6’ x 50’, 6’ x 30, 
4’ x 30’. Ribbon Mixers 200, 75 
cubic foot working capacity. Also 
Bucket Elevators, Pulverizers, etc. 
Perry, 1430 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
Pa. 

















Suppliers’ Briefs 





Chase Bag Co. 
Jackson has been appointed sales 
manager of the St. Louis branch. 


James G. 


For ten vears he had been a 
Chase representative in the St. 
Louis area. 


Chippewa Plastics, Inc. has 
opened a new $500,000 plant at 
Chippewa Falls, Wisc. Two of its 
three stories are buried below 
ground, the company said, for 
the most efficient production of 
polyethylene film. 


Climax Molybdenum Co. An 
agricultural research program of 
grants-in-aid totaling nearly 
$20,000 will be sponsored in 1958- 
59 by the firm. This includes 
work at six universities and two 
independent research foundations, 
the company announced. 


Continental Can Co. has 
contracted to acquire a 15-acre 
industrial site in Carteret, N. J., 


for your dream vacation, visit 


ST, PETERSBURG | 












service. 


My Name 


where it plans to build a 175,000 
sq. ft. plant for the manufacture 
of fibre drums. 


International Paper Co. 
Market research and product de- 
velopment operations of the Bag- 
pak Div. have been shifted from 
Camden, Ark., to the company’s 
New York headquarters. W. L 
Shoemaker has been appointed 
manager of these activities. 


Metalsalts Corp. Robert O. 
Weiss, former vice president in 
charge of production, has been 
named president of the firm. 
Frank C. Johnson, who had been 
sales manager, becomes vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


Munson Mill Machinery Co. 
Lasher and Schaub Associates 
has been appointed exclusive sales 
representative for the firm in 
New York State, excluding the 
metropolitan area. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. Clayton 
F. English, executive vice presi- 
dent, is filling the post of treasurer, 
following the death of Joseph L. 





another of the great 


. and stay at one of Florida's finest 
resort hotels, overlooking beautiful Tampa 
Bay and Waterfront Park in the center of | 
"the city's playground area, yet is close 
to shopping, theaters, and all activities. 
Planned program of entertainment-danc- | 
The ing nightly. Superb food and excellent | 


Oren ... 


Please send me descriptive literature. 





Sturtevant in October. English 
continues as executive vice presi- 
dent. 


St. Regis Paper Co. and F. J. 
Kress Box Co. have announced 
a merger agreement based on 
exchange of 214 shares of St. 
Regis common stock for each 
share of Kress. St. Regis indi- 
cated that Kress will be operated 
as a division, but with the same 
management and policies. 


Union Tank Car Co.’s all- 
steel Union Dome was officially 
opened Oct. 15. Said to be the 
world’s largest circular building, 
it serves as a regional tank car 
repair and maintenance facility. 


West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. presented a closed- 
circuit television show on Oct. 13 
for members of the Packaging 
Institute attending the 20th an- 
nual packaging forum in Chicago. 
The program showed the com- 
pany’s $25 million machine in- 
stallation manufacturing Clupak 
stretchable paper. 
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MONARCH MFG. WORKS, 
2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa 


MONARCH SPRAYS 
















i is our Fie. 645 Nozzle. Used 
for Scrubbing Acid Phos hate Gases. 
Made for te or “‘hollow” cone in 

and “Everdur.” We also make 
—a Nozzles in Brass and 


ancora Chamber Sprays 
now used by nearly all chambe: 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 
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Association. 


SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for the Phosphate Industry. Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association at 
Savannah; also Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products 


115 E. BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 

















Address 


Season: 





State. 





November to May § City 





FARM CHEMICALS HANDBOOK 


Standard Reference Guide for 
the Farm Chemicals Industry 
Write today to 


FARM CHEMICALS HANDBOOK 
317 No. Broad St. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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ALFALFA APHID SHOWS MORE ACTIVITY 


The spotted alfalfa aphid 
was taken in Washington State 
during October. Infestations 
have been reported from the 
Washington counties of Asotin, 
Benton, Walla Walla, Yakima. 
Nez Perce County, Idaho, was re- 
ported as infested in October. 
This is the first record of the pest 
in northern Idaho. Additional 
Oregon counties reporting the 
spotted alfalfa aphid were Wasco, 
Umatilla, Gilliam and Morrow. 
In Umatilla County, many infes- 
tations appeared serious enough 
to delay plant development in 
1959. 

Spotted alfalfa aphid has been 
relatively light throughout the 
season in Nevada. It is interest- 
ing to note that the imported par- 
asite Tvioxys utilis was taken in 
Nevada for the first time. Popu- 
lations in parts of northeastern 
Utah ranged from moderately 
numerous to damaging in all al- 
falfa fields examined. California 
populations were generally light 
to medium with some heavy pop- 
ulations in Stanislaus and Contra 
Costa counties. The insect was 
being controlled by parasites and 
predators in Lake County. 

Yuma County, Arizona, popu- 
lations were light by late October 
but building up rapidly. Popula- 
tion build-ups in northeastern 
Colorado were such that spring- 
seeded alfalfa might be damaged. 
Populations in the Republican 
Valley of Nebraska were also 
high but were relatively light in 
Kansas. The first serious loss re- 
port of the season in Oklahoma 
was from Custer County where 
considerable damage occurred to 
the last cutting of hay. Light in- 
festations were reported from Ala- 
bama and Virginia. A fall survey 
of West Virginia alfalfa fields was 
negative for the aphid. 
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The pea aphid increased dur- 
ing October in several widely 
separated states. Irrigated alfalfa 
in Whitman and Asotin Counties, 
Washington, was damaged by the 
insect. Local heavy populations 
were recorded in Santa Cruz 
County, California, in barley with 
vetch cover crop, and on alfalfa 
in central and northern Utah 
counties and southern Nebraska. 
Population increases of the pea 
aphid were noted on alfalfa in 
southern New Mexico counties. 
It was recorded as prevalent to 
abundant locally on red clover 
and alfalfa in Delaware. 

The greenbug was found to be 
heavy in Garfield County, Okla- 
homa, during October. With pro- 
per conditions population may be 
heavier than normal in the spring 
of 1959. 

Recent surveys listed the 
southwestern corn borer in 
eight new Arkansas counties. The 
insect has now been found in all 
Arkansas counties except Missis- 
sippi. In one Sebastian County, 
field lodging of corn caused by the 
insect was 18 per cent. A few 
fields of late corn showed 60 per 
cent infestations with heavy lodg- 
ing expected later. Missouri sur- 
veys recorded the insect for the 
first time in Dunklin and Ripley 
Counties. This is the furthest east 
the southwestern corn borer has 
been found in the state and thus 
it becomes a potential pest of the 
Mississippi delta farming area of 
southeastern Missouri. 

The tomato fruitworm dur- 
ing October was prevalent in pep- 
per fruits in Kent and Sussex 
Counties, Delaware. Heavy feed- 
ing was recorded on lima bean 
pods in New Castle County. In 
Escambia County, Alabama, the 
insect caused heavy damage to 
snap beans by feeding on the 





Presented in cooperation with 
the Economic Insect Survey 
Section, Plant Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA. 











pods. Young fruits and blooms 
of eggplants were damaged locally 
in Alachua County, Florida. Let- 
tuce in Dona Ana County, New 
Mexico, was damaged by the to- 
mato fruitworm during October 
as was the same crop in Stanislaus 
and Alameda Counties, California. 

The European corn borer 
caused considerable loss to pepper 
fruit in Delaware during 1958, 
particularly in lower Kent and 
Sussex Counties. Even where 
controls were used some losses 
ran as high as 50 per cent due to 
borers in the fruit and new borings 
in stems were common in October. 


Cabbage loopers were heavy 
on broccoli and greens in the 
Eastern Shore section of Virginia 
during late October. Controls for 
the pest were not giving satisfac- 
tory kills. Lettuce in areas of 
Deaf Smith County, Texas, was 
damaged up to 30 per cent. Dam- 
age by the pest to lettuce was also 
reported from Dona Ana and 
Eddy Counties, New Mexico. 
Utah was experiencing more dam- 
age from the cabbage looper than 
common for this season of the 
year. In California, cauliflower 
in the Watsonville area of Santa 
Cruz County and potatoes in the 
Stronghold area of Modoc County 
were being damaged. 

Among the other active truck 
insects were leaf miners in Flor- 
ida where damage was reported to 
tomato, pepper and squash plants 
in Broward County and tomato 
plants in Dade and Pinellas 
Counties. Damage was also re- 
ported on leaves of beets in Bland 
County, Virginia, and tomato 
plants in Santa Barbara County, 
California. 

It is particularly interesting to 
note that Mexican fruit fly 
trapping along the California- 
Mexican border had been nega- 
tive in 1958 through October. 
The last capture in Baja Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, was on August 22, 
1957, and in San Diego County, 
California, July 22, 1957. Of the 
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163 flies trapped in previous years 
in this border area, 146 were 
caught in June, July and August. 
The total catch from California 
since the first specimen was taken 
is 12 Mexican fruit flies. 

In the September FARM CHEM- 
ICALS, the pink bollworm of cot- 
ton was reported as having been 
found in Maricopa County, Ari- 
zona. Since that report specimens 
have been collected from Pinal 
County. Also outside the 1958 
regulated area specimens have 
been taken in Faulkner, White, 
Drew and Ashley Counties, Ar- 
kansas and Union, Lincoln, Grant 
and Rapides Parishes, Louisiana. 

Screw-worms caused consid- 
erable concern to livestock grow- 
ers in parts of Texas, New Mexico 
and Nevada during October. In 
the eradication area of Florida, 


Pasco County had reported only 
11 cases during 1958 through Oc- 
tober. Several cases have been 
reported in recent weeks in the 
Montgomery area of Alabama but 
the release of irradiated flies con- 
tinued and some sterile egg masses 
have been collected. a 


WITCHWEED ERADICATION 
IN NO., SO. CAROLINA 


An intensive effort is underway 
to eradicate witchweed from six 
counties of northeastern South 
Carolina and 12 adjoining coun- 
ties in southeastern North Caro- 
lina to prevent it from spreading 
to areas where the host crops of 
this parasitic plant are grown 
more intensively, USDA reports. 

Main host crops of witchweed 
are corn, sorghum and sugarcane, 
but it also is known to attack 
rice, wheat, oats and_ barley. 
Congress has appropriated $3 


million to initiate the program, 
which is a cooperative undertak- 
ing by USDA, agricultural agen- 
cies of the two states and farmers 
in the infested area. 


NEW PLANT PEST 
REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE 


New Federal regulations to 
provide stricter control over im- 
portations and interstate ship- 
ment of dangerous plant pests 
were to go into effect Nov. 24, 
according to USDA. 

Issued under the Federal Plant 
Pest Act of 1957, the new regula- 
tions apply to all plant pests, in- 
cluding insects, mites, nematodes, 
protozoa, bacteria, fungi, parasitic 
plants and viruses which may be 
imported into this country for 
research or other purposes. Previ- 
ously, regulations applied only to 
certain injurious insects and mol- 
lusks, like snails. 


Progress of the Fire Ant Program 


The imported fire ant program is moving steadily forward despite some difficulty in the early stages. 
All nine of the infested states have joined the U. S. Department of Agriculture in a joint effort to eradicate 


this pest. 


(Ed. note: See November FARM CHEMICALS, pages 26 and 32.) 


Special emphasis has been on eradicating the isolated infestations at the periphery, to prevent further 
spread. More than 60 of these infestations have been treated, including all known infestations in North 
Carolina and all in Arkansas and South Carolina except a few now being treated. This approach will 
confine the remaining infestations south of a line through central Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 
Along with treating the peripheral infestations, the program also includes severely infested localities 
within the generally infested area. 
Treatment has been accomplished by using mechanical spreaders, hand-operated equipment, and air- 


craft. 


Farmers have included insecticide in fertilizer for fire ant control—with excellent results. But 


reports indicate one effect of the program has been to decrease this practice. To date 536,240 acres have 
been successfully treated in the over-all program to eradicate the imported fire ant. 


Prepared in Plant Pest Control Division, 
USDA, September 30, 1958 
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+ Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, 
Cotton and Burlap, new or used. 
THE MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 





a 


Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 






ScoMUy7Z 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. 





Cable Address ‘““SCHMUTZ"’—Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 
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FERTILIZERS 


U.S. 2,846,068, issued Aug. 5, 
1958 to William A. Smith, Vernon 
L. Mattson, Gene Meyer and 
Robert A. Baxter, assigned to 
Metal Climax, Inc., describes a 
process for the concentration of 
potash ores containing mixtures 
of oceanic salts with clays, of 
which sylvite and halite are 
normal constituents. 

The object of the invention is 
to provide an improvement in the 
desliming of potash ores, in which 
a lignosulfonate slime dispersing 
agent, with special effectiveness 
in dispersing the clay slimes 
associated with such ores when 
they are suspended in a brine 
pulp, is employed to facilitate 
the separation of the insoluble 
slime particles from the ore values. 

U.S. 2,847,123, issued Aug. 12, 
1958 to James E. Lawver, as- 
signed to International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., discloses a 
method of drying soft ores, such 
as Florida pebble phosphate, so 
that when utilizing the phenom- 
enon of contact potential the 
ore particles will accept differen- 
tial charges and thus respond to 
electrostatic separation when 
passed through an electrostatic 
field in a freely falling state. 

U.S. 2,849,113, issued Aug 26, 
1958 to Douglas J. Bourne and 
Marvin H. Harrison, assigned to 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., 
discloses improvements in methods 
for handling flotation middlings 
in ore concentrating processes, 
such as the concentration of 
potash ores. 

U.S. 2,849,278, issued Aug. 26, 
1958 to Charles A. Feldt and 
assigned to U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, describes a method 
of producing phosphate compo- 
nents for use in fertilizers, in 
which uranium values are re- 
covered from the phosphate rock. 


U.S. 2,849,280, issued Aug. 26, 
1958 to Ira M. Le Baron and 
Robert F. McCullough, assigned 
to U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
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Patent Reviews 
AA Fo GAA 


By Dr. Melvin Nord 


mission, describes a method of 
recovering uranium, phosphorus, 
and aluminum values from the 
leached zone of the overburden 
found in the Florida pebble phos- 
phate sands. 


U.S. 2,849,287, issued Aug. 26, 
1958 to George E. Atwood and 
Douglas J. Bourne, assigned to 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., 
describes improvements in proc- 
esses for treating langbeinite ore 
to obtain products such as sodium 
sulfate, potassium chloride, mag- 
nesium chloride and potassium 
sulfate. 


U.S. 2,849,288, issued Aug. 26, 
1958 to Robert P. Langguth, and 
assigned to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., describes a process for re- 
covering ammonia and pyridine 
from coke-oven gases. 


U.S. 2,845,332, issued July 29, 
1958 to Carl F. Allison, George 
M. Dreher and Charles A. 
Trathowen, assigned to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., describes 
a process for the production of 
ammonium sulfate and ferrous 
carbonate from waste pickle liquor 
remaining after ferrous articles 
have been pickled with dilute 
sulfuric acid. 

After recovery of the ferrous 
sulfate by crystallization (follow- 
ing evaporation or cooling), it is 
again dissolved in aqueous solu- 
tion. Ammonium bicarbonate is 
then added to this ferrous sulfate 
solution producing ferrous carbon- 
ate and ammonium sulfate, most 
of the ferrous carbonate precip- 
itating out. 

In order to produce ammonium 
sulfate of the color desired it is 
necessary to raise the pH above 
7 and drive off dissolved COs. 
This is done by adding ammonium 
hydroxide and boiling for a few 
minutes. When a pH of 9 is 
reached, all the iron is precipi- 
tated as ferrous carbonate, which 
is filtered off, leaving ammonium 
sulfate in solution. When this 
is recovered as the dry salt, its 
color is very light. 





UREAFORM FERTILIZER 
PRODUCTION 


U.S. 2,845,401, issued July 29, 
1958 to George R. Gilliam, as- 
signed to Allied Chemical Corp., 
describes a process for producing 
a_ pelletized urea-formaldehyde 
fertilizer of high bulk density 
(36-46 Ib. /ft.*). 

As shown in Fig. 1, the feed 
materials to the system are an 
aqueous urea solution entering 
through line 1; formaldehyde in 
aqueous solution entering through 
line 2; and an acid such as nitric 
acid entering through line 3 to 
adjust the pH of the reaction mix- 
ture. Reaction vessel 4 is a typical 
cylindrical open top stainless steel 
vessel equipped with a variable 
speed agitator 5. The reaction in 
vessel 4 is continued with agita- 
tion to produce a precipitate of 
urea-formaldehyde. 

The reacted slurry is withdrawn 
from the bottom of reaction vessel 
4 through line 6 and valve 7 and 
fed to filter 8. The mother liquor 
is withdrawn from filter 8 through 
line 9 and sent to urea solutions 
storage tank 11. The filter cake 
is washed first with water entering 
through line 12 and then with a 
dilute aqueous ammonia solution 
entering through line 13 to neutral- 
ize the nitric acid, yielding a 
neutral or slightly alkaline filter 
cake discharging through chute 
14. The wash waters entering 
through lines 12 and 13 also flow 
through line 9 into storage tank 
i, 

Urea is added through line 15 
to urea solutions storage tank 11 
in the required amount to make 
an aqueous urea solution of the 
desired concentration which then 
flows from the bottom of tank 11, 
valve 16 and line 1 into reaction 
vessel 4. Additional make-up 
water for the process as needed 
may be added through line 3. 
Moist filter cake containing 55-85 
per cent water by weight enters 
kneader 17 where it is kneaded 
with dried ureaform descending 
from fines hopper 18, fines con- 
veyor 19 and conduit 21 to 
produce a practically uniform 
mass containing 15-24 per cent 
moisture. 

The kneaded mixture from 
kneader 17 is fed through conduit 
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22 into direct-fired rotary shower- 
ing drum type drier 23 where the 
ureaform mixture is heated by an 
air stream forced by air blower 24 
through line 25 into furnace 26. 
The ureaform product is _heat- 
sensitive and drying gas is pref- 
erably fed to rotary drier 23 
concurrently with the damp urea- 
form. The temperature of the 
inlet drying gas is controlled so 
that the product temperature 
never exceeds 110°C. 

Exhaust gas ladened with dust 
particles of ureaform is released 
from drier 23 through line 27 
and sent by drier exhaust fan 
28 through line 29 into drier dust 
collector 31 for separation of the 
solid dust particles from the gases. 
The waste gases are released 
through line 32 from the top of 
collector 31 and discharged to the 
atmosphere. The ureaform dust 
particles accumulating in the 
bottom of collector 31 are dis- 
charged through line 33 and may 
be sent to fines hopper 18 for 
mixing and kneading with a 
batch of wet ureaform filter cake. 

Dried ureaform product con- 
taining 1-5 per cent water by 
weight is transported from rotary 
drier 23 by means of conveyor 
34 to drier discharge elevator 35 
into screener 36. Oversize parti- 
cles of ureaform (greater than 
6-14 mesh) will not pass through 
upper inclined screen 37 and dis- 
charge through conduit 38 into 
oversize hopper 39. Undersize 
particles of dried ureaform (below 
48 mesh) pass through lower 
screen 41 and discharge through 


conduit 42 and to screen dis- 
charge conveyor 43 from which 
they may be sent to fines hopper 
18 for mixture and kneading with 
moist filter cake discharging from 
chute 14. Dried ureaform of the 
desired size (6-48 mesh) dis- 
charges through conduits 44 and 
45 onto product conveyor 46, 
then to product bin 47 and 
finally to packaging and weighing 
machine 48. The oversize product 
in hopper 39 discharges into 
hammer mill 49 and the com- 
minuted dried ureaform is then 
directed onto conveyor 43. 


DEFOLIATION OF PLANTS 

U.S. 2,846,298, issued Aug. 5, 
1958 to Charles W. Osborn and 
Lyle D. Goodhue, assigned to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., describes 
a method of defoliating plants 
such as cotton. 

The defoliants used are sulfeny] 
and thiosulfeny! xanthates. 

U.S. 2,841,486, issued July 1, 
1958 to Charles W. Osborn and 
Lyle D. Goodhue, assigned to Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., discloses defo- 
liants for plants such as cotton, 
consisting of certain di-, tri-, and 
tetrathiophosphoric acid deriva- 
tives. 


PESTICIDES 

U.S. 2,846,350, issued Aug. 5, 
1958 to Robert A. Braun, W. E. 
Craig, and Chien-Pen Lo, as- 
signed to Rohm & Haas Co., dis- 
closes the use of furoyl dithio- 
carbamates for the protection of 


plants against pathogenic fungi. 
U.S. 2,841,519, issued July 1, 








Figure 1. 
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1958 to Chien-Pen Lo and W. E. 
Craig, assigned to Rohm & Haas 
Co., discloses the use, as a com- 
position for controlling fungi 
which attack plants, a new chemi- 
cal compound, bis (isopropoxy- 
carbonyl) ethylenebisdithio- 
carbamate. 


HERBICIDES 


U.S. 2,847,293, issued Aug. 12, 
1958 to Linden E. Harris, Vernon 
L. Hall, Frank J. Seibert and 
Irvin W. Bales, assigned to Chip- 
man Chemical Co., Inc., dis- 
closes the use as a herbicide of a 
composition consisting of N-aryl 
urea and an alkali metal chlorate. 

U.S. 2,849,306, issued Aug. 26, 
1958 to Norman E. Searle and 
assigned to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., discloses the use 
as herbicides of certain aryl 
pseudoureas. 

U.S. 2,841,482-3, issued July 
1, 1958 to Arthur W. Swezey and 
Robert W. Nex, assigned to The 
Dow Chemical Co., disclose the 
use as herbicides of 2,4-dinitro-6- 
alkyl phenols. 

U.S. 2,841,484-5, issued July 
1, 1958 to William K. Johnson 
et al and assigned to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., disclose the use as 
herbicides and fungicides of hexa- 
halobicycloheptenols and hexa- 
halobicycloheptenediols. 


SOIL CONDITIONERS 


U.S. 2,847,392, issued Aug. 12, 
1958 to John C. Eck and assigned 
to Allied Chemical Corp., dis- 
closes a method of conditioning 
soil. 

The compositions applied to 
the soil consist of the latices of 
water-insoluble non-electrolytic 
polymers which upon coagulation 
produce elastomers, e.g. buta- 
diene latices. 

U.S. 2,848,840, issued Aug. 26, 
1958 to Chester H. O’Brien and 
Norman L. O’Brien, discloses a 
method of treating soil with 
granulated foamed rubber latex, 
to provide aeration of the soil, 
and to make the soil resilient and 
moisture-retaining. 

The foamed rubber latex may 
also be treated with a liquid 
fertilizer, which will be gradually 
released to the roots of plants as 
the rubber latex releases moisture. 
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Progress Report 





We are happy to announce that our 
first shipments of Canadian Muriate 
will be made in late December. 


Two sources of supply from one com- 
pany are now a reality—Carlsbad, 


U.S. A. and Saskatoon, Canada. 





New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate—99.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service—High Quality 
Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No.—WA-331 





POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
_ CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . .. 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . .- Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











Gnd ole) mm nel- m3 A> 
of the bucket... 


...1t’s the weight of the load that 
measures tractor-shovel capacity! 


More pounds per load... . Buying a tractor-shovel 
on the basis of bucket volume, without knowing the carry 
capacity IN POUNDS of the unit, is putting the cart 
before the horse. You may be getting tod much bucket, or 
not enough, for handling your materials most efficiently. 


Buying on the basis of lifting capacity can be equally 
misleading since any tractor-shovel can lift much more 
than it can carry. However, it is the number of pounds 
which can be moved safely at normal speeds, in relation 
to the weight of the material to be handled, which de- 
termines the proper bucket size. 


The carry capacity of the new model H-25 “PAY- 
LOADER” is 2,500 Ibs. This is equal to 40% of the total 
machine weight and represents a new high in Capacity- 
to-Weight ratio for a unit of this class. 


It is easy to select the proper bucket size which will 
enable you to safely move the largest load of your ma- 
terials with an H-25 by referring to the table below. 





FOR MATERIAL 
WEIGHING 


BUCKET SIZE H-25 
(S. A. E. RATED) CARRY CAPACITY 





2,500 Ibs. 
2,500 Ibs. 
2,500 Ibs. 
2,500 Ibs. 
2,500 Ibs. 


upto 90# per cu. ft. 1 cu. yd. 
up to 105 per cu. ft. % cu. yd. 
up to 12>.) per cu. ft. 20 cu. ft. 
up to 1554 per cu. ft. 16 cu. ft. 
up to 190# per cu. ft. 13 cu. ft. 




















More loads per shift... The new H-25 “PAY- 
LOADER” not only handles a big load for its size and 
weight, but has the speed, maneuverability and ease of 
operation which permits it to move more loads per shift. 
Features which make this extra productivity possible are 
full-reversing, power-shift transmission with two speeds 
forward and two reverse; torque-converter drive; power- 
steering; power-transfer differential which automatically 
shifts more torque to the wheel with the best traction, 
and fast, powerful hydraulic bucket control. 


Your “PAYLOADER’” distributor will be glad to show 
you why you get more for your money in the model H-25 
and other “PAYLOADER” units. Ask him about Hough 
Purchase and Lease Plans too. If you are interested in 
more information on the H-25, write to The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 704 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


Modern Materials Handling Equipment 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


704 SUNNYSIDE AVENUE, LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Send data on “PAYLOADER” models 
C0 4-wheel drive C) 2-wheel drive 














Zone. State 
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